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Seature Article 


John N. Given (Moderator): The 
white collar group has some 16 to 18 
million persons—the last virgin soil in 
America for the unign group to un- 
ionize. The two major unions of the 
ofice employees are the international 
union, which has 50,000 members, 
and the automobile industry, which 
has between 70,000 and 80,000 mem- 
bers. Lately, the union membership 
drive has been intensified. 

Regarding the white collar workers, 
a recent study by a governmental 
agency pointed up several interesting 
facts. One of these facts is that the 
wages of the white collar workers are 
lagging behind those of the factory 
workers. Secondly, the average salary 
of the general typist, nation-wide, us- 
ing 17 cities as a basis, is less than the 
salary paid in those cities to the fe- 
male elevator operator or janitress. 








of Fhe Month 


Oifice Unionization 


(ne basic reason for the growth of unions in offices is incompetent 
supervision. Management is to blame for not selecting qualified lead- 
ersand for not providing proper training in supervisory techniques. 


|A Panel Discussion 


Another fact has to do with auto- 
mation in the office. The white collar 
worker draws certain parallels be- 
tween electronic machines in the of- 
fice and machines in the factory. 
Hence, he feels that if his office sets 
up electronic processing of data, then 
he should be paid the same salary as 
that of workers operating machines 
in the factory. 

What is the present situation with 
regard to unionization on a nation- 
wide basis? 

Paul Prasow: Before answering this 
question, some additional informa- 
tion on the working conditions of the 
white collar workers might be help- 
ful. 

Consider, for example, the manner 
in which the wages, hours and other 
working conditions of the white col- 
lar worker have lagged behind those 





of the factory worker during tne past 
15 to 20 years. In 1929, the typical 
office employee worked about 39 or 
40 hours a week. Today he works be- 
tween 35 and 40 hours a week. But 
during the same period, the hours of 
the factory worker changed from 
about 54 to 40 hours a week. 

However, although the factory 
worker may be working a 40-hour 
week, he receives an hourly rate of 
pay. Hence, for overtime he receives 
pay for time and a half, or sometimes 
double time. On the other hand, the 
office employee frequently does not 
have this advantage. 

The factory worker changed gen- 
erally from a six-day week in 1929 to 
a regular five-day week. In 1929, the 
office employee, being on a salary, 
generally received holidays, vacation 
with pay and sick leave in effect. In 
contrast, the factory workers in 1929 
received pay for only the hours work- 
ed. Holidays, vacations or sickness 
meant deductions from pay. 


Factory Workers and Benefits 


Today, most factory workers receive 
many of the benefits that the office 
employees receive. However, while 
the office employees may receive 
straight time for working on holidays, 
the factory worker may receive dou- 
ble time for the same days worked. 

As to wages, 20 years ago the office 
employee received on the whole an 
annual wage that was higher than 
that of the factory employee. This 
difference has reversed itself today. 
In 1956 the factory workers received 
an average of about $80 a week for 
straight time (hours) worked. At the 





Participants in the panel discussion on “Office Unionization” were (1 to r) John N. Given, Moderator of the panel 
and Director of the Los Angeles Junior College of Business, Los Angeles; Henry K. Swenerton, Vice President, Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co., Los Angeles; Robert D. Gray, Professor of economics and industrial relations, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif.; Richard W. Lund, Attorney, Latham & Watkins, law firm, Los Angeles; and 
Paul Prasow, Lecturer in personnel management and industrial relations, University of California, Los Angeles. 





same time, the salaried white colfar 
workers received about $60 a week. 

Mr. Given: Do the labor union or- 
ganizers know that the salary of the 
white collar workers is lagging be- 
hind that of the factory workers? 

Mr. Prasow: The labor organizers 
not only realize the wage plight of 
the office worker but exploit the idea 
as well. Of course, during 1944, with 
the wartime demand for war plants 
and workers, the average hourly wage 
for factory workers exceeded, prob- 
ably for the first time, that of the 
white collar workers. 

Mr. Given: What are the legal as- 
pects of the union problem? 

Richard W. Lund: Since the state 
laws vary on the subject of unioniza- 
tion, consider just the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This is a complicated law. De- 
cisions made on this Act have been 
published by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in 120 volumes! Hence, 
only the highlights can be given here. 

Important to consider is what em- 
ployers are permitted or not permit- 
ted to do if they are faced with union 
organization. Obviously they may-not 
threaten their employees with re- 
prisals for favoring unionization or 
acting in support of the union. Also, 
employers may not promise benefits 
to the employees for ceasing to act in 
behalf of the union. Employers may 
not spy or pry into union activities 
and may not send somebody to watch 
over the union meetings to see who 
attends. 

Employers may not intergrade em- 
ployees as to which ones are in favor 
of the union. One restriction that 
most employers have been careless 
about is the one forbidding them to 
prohibit union activities or discussion 
on the employees’ free time, such as 
during rest and lunch periods. 

But the restrictions are not all neg- 
ative. Employers do have some rights. 
For example, they do not have to per- 
mit the union organizer to come on 
their premises. Many employers are 
not aware of this right. A few excep- 


tions apply here, but they are too de- 
tailed to cover now. 


Employer and Free Speech 
The employer has the right to in- 


sist that the employees not conduct 
union discussions during working 
time. In fact, if an employee allows 
his union activities to interrupt his 
work, the employer has the right to 
discharge him. As for free speech, 
aside from the restrictions, previously 
mentioned, the employer has a great 
deal of freedom. He may, for instance, 
say what he chooses about the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of unioniza- 
tion. 






In addition, if the employer is faced 
with unionization, he may insist on 
a secret ballot election among the em- 
ployees. Once faced with unioniza- 
tion, the bargaining group is of first 
concern. Generally, however, the of- 
fice employees will not be lumped to- 
gether with the plant employees when 
voting. Certain categories will be ex- 
cluded such as technical and profes- 
sional employees. The management 
will have excluded its supervisors, 
managerial employees, such as buyers 
and employees in confidential work. 

One must be cautious about this 
generalization, however, for the great 
majority of the white collar office 
workers are subject to unionization 
and will be permitted to join the un- 
ion and to vote. The exclusions are 
narrow. As for confidential employ- 
ees, the Labor Board does not exclude 
a switchboard operator, who could 
listen in on confidential conversa- 
tions, nor accountants, who know all 
the financial problems and positions 
of the company. 

A few of the actual results of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions are interesting. In the last fiscal 
year, according to the annual report, 
out of some 5,000 representative elec- 
tions, the labor unions won about 3,- 
250 or roughly 65 percent. This could 
mean that perhaps in one-third of the 
elections conducted, the employers 
won or the unions lost, which ever 
way you prefer to look at the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Given: Concerning the exemp- 
tion for first-line supervisors referred 
to, is this exclusion based on title or 
on responsibility or both? 

Mr. Lund: The exclusion is based 
on the actual responsibility exercised 
by the individual and not, for in- 
stance, on the actual pay rate. 

Mr. Given: What appeals do the 
unions make to get new members, and 
which ones do the employees appar- 
ently listen to? 

Henry K. Swenerton: The appeals 
made are a combination of economic 
and psychological factors, with the 
psychological side being stressed more 
in the case of the white collar worker. 
Some of the arguments given in favor 
of joining the union are subtle and 
appeal primarily to the feelings of 
needs that the office workers have. 
William James said: “The deepest 
craving principle is the craving to be 
appreciated.” His statement deserves 
consideration. Most of the needs will 
be satisfied by the employee's immedi- 
ate boss, and what the employee 
thinks of the company will be largely 
a matter of what he thinks of his im- 
mediate boss. 

Here are some of the general rea- 
sons why employees join a union. 


_— 


Chairman of the session at which the panelists 
spoke was Lathrop P. Morse, Treasurer of R 
Roy, Inc., Detroit. His corporation is a pr 
advertising agency, and he has been Associated 
with it since 1937. He is an active Member of 
NOMA‘s Detroit Chapter and is the Chapter’s im 
mediate Past President. 











First is their desire for security. This 
is a matter of economic, psychological 
and emotional security. People want 
to feel that they are in the show, The 
want to belong and have a feeling of 
strength, protection and unity. Com. 
panionship is another reason. Em. 
ployees experience friendly relations 
in a group situation, and the group is 
a release for their feelings. Actually, 
if people are frustrated, they are sus. 
ceptible to organization—susceptible 
to being united around the pattern of 
the agression. 


Desire for Participation 


A third reason is a desire for par- 
ticipation. Employees are given re. 
sponsibility and prestige in the un- 


ion, and these factors enable them to | 


achieve more than they could other. 
wise. Not to be overlooked is the ef. 
fective salesmanship of the union. 
The union has many persuasive or- 
ganizers. Incidentally, the organizers 
have a great deal of time free to or. 
ganize because of the automatic long. 
term contracts. 

Mr. Lund: Is the office type of or- 
ganizer different from the one in the 
plant? 

Mr. Swenerton: Yes, the office or- 
ganizer is different from the person 
who organizes the factory workers. 
And the unions are careful to select 
the type of man who will make the 
greatest appeal to the white collar 
worker. A factor that should be men- 
tioned is that employees organize be- 
cause organization is a better way to 
deal with you—the boss. They feel 
that through a group situation they 
can get you to pay attention to their 
ideas. 


Mr. Given: Why do office employ- | 


ees feel that the union method is the 
only way to get the things they want 


—such as security, companionship, | 


participation. recognition and good 
salesmanship? 


Robert D. Gray: Important to re- 


member in this respect is that all too | 


often both the company and the un- 


ion forget about the individual. Fur- | 
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thermore, when the union says it 
wants to bargain for a_ particular 


group of employees, the company has | 
not only the right, as previously indi- | 


cated, but also the obligation to be 
sure the employees do want the union 
to represent them. The mere fact that 
for one reason or another the employ- 
ees have joined a union does not au- 
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tomatically prove that they want the 
union to deal for them. 

Mr. Lund: In one instance a union 
had 100 percent of the employees of 
a particular company signed up, but 
when a vote was taken later, not one 
of the employees voted for the union. 

Mr. Gray: This happens all the 
time. Remember that a third of the 
elections were not won by the unions. 
Certainly the union never calls an 
election unless it is certain it will win 
that election. The union knows how 
many members it has and that it can 
easily get more than half of a partic- 
ular group of employees to sign up. 
With engineers, however, the reverse 
is true. The union has difficulty get- 
ting members of this group to join. 

Remember also that cpmpany man- 
agement has certain rights and the 
union organizer does not have a mo- 
nopoly on the use of words and ac- 
tions that give recognition and oppor- 
tunity to the employees. 

The office manager, for example, 
can be as good a salesman and can 
use the same words and understand- 
ing as those used by the union lead- 
ers. He has more opportunity to talk 
with the individual employees than 
the union organizer. The real prob- 
lem here is that the office manager is 
not usually a real manager. 

Mr. Swenerton: Some of the psy- 
chological needs of the employees 
need emphasis. The boss—that is the 
immediate supervisor—is largely the 
one who decides whether a company 
has a union or not. Of course, top 
management sets the claim for the or- 
ganization. Top management will, by 
and large, determine the overall polli- 
cies of the company, but the immedi- 
ate supervisor is the fellow who must 
judge the employees and fight their 
battles. He represents authority. 


Disdain for Authority 


Most persons have a basic feeling 
of disdain for any authority—an 
American trait. Sometimes, too, they 
have had an authoritative teacher or 
parent who has developed in them a 
feeling of rebellion against authority. 
In the work situation this feeling is 
transferred to the boss, and the boss 
is in a bad spot right from the start. 
If we recognize this fact and realize 
that the boss must be the person to 
satisfy most of the employees’ basic 
psychological needs, then we can de- 
termine whether or not we are in 
shape to meet the problem of union- 
ization. 

Important, too, is the matter of 
selecting the boss. At Gladding, Mc- 
Bean & Co. we have found, for ex- 
ample, that the reason supervisors fail 
Is not because they lack technical 
knowledge or intelligence, but _ be- 


cause they lack empathy—the ability 
to see through the eyes of the employ- 
ees. The supervisors lack insight and 
do not appreciate the impact of their 
personality on the individuals who 
work for them. Further, supervisors 
are not confident from the standpoint 
of persuasive skills. 

In other words, the supervisor 
should be competent as a leader in 
technical and counseling matters. 

Mr. Given: Assuming that unioni- 
zation is coming, what suggestions can 
you give to the supervisor who asks: 
What should I do now? 

Mr. Gray: Certainly the frequent 
complaint of employees is against the 
supervisor, and this is the fault of the 
company. We have assumed that peo- 
ple need training in typing, book- 
keeping, accounting and in operating 
new IBM equipment. However, when 
we decide that somebody is to be a 
boss, we give him a slap on the back 
and say: “You are the boss.” We don’t 
stop to give him any training in the 
knowledge or skills a supervisor 
needs. Time has come when com- 
panies must wise up to the skills and 
knowledge involved in supervision. 


Need for Arithmetic 


From a recent study we made, we 
found that one of the problems in 
supervision can be corrected by a re- 
view of sixth grade arithmetic. That 
is, the supervisor needs a good under- 
standing of decimals and _ fractions. 
Otherwise, he will have difficulty in 
explaining a pay check or even an as- 
signment to an employee. 

Mr. Given: Just how does the su- 
pervisor get himself ready for his 
work from an educational point of 
view? 

Mr. Swenerton: Some. employee 
psychological needs must be satisfied, 
and these are not based on theory. 
These needs have been noted in em- 
ployee opinion polls and in research. 
They include matters such as: wages; 
working conditions; having a good 
boss—the most important need of all; 
job security; respect for basic human 
dignity; promotions as opportunities 
may arise; information on manage- 
ment’s plans, success and failure; op- 
portunity to express oneself; belief in 
the importance of one’s job; feeling 
that the job gives a sense of worth. 

The busy work is the kind that 
frustrates employees. Every employee 
should have some opportunity to ex- 
press his imagination in what he does 
—some opportunity to participate in 
the structure of the job. He must 
have the overall satisfaction that 
comes from working for a good or- 
ganization. 

Another need is fringe benefits. 
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These benefits are now equal to 2u 
percent of a company’s payroll and 
grow every day, largely, unfortunate- 
ly, through following the example of 
other companies without determining 
if the benefits will satisfy the needs of 
the employees. 

One of the biggest reasons employ- 
ees are being organized in offices has 
to do with the squeeze that takes 
place between the employees hired re- 
cently and the employees with senior- 
ity on the job. In the eagerness to 
hire somebody to fill a job when the 
labor market is tight, the company 
forgets that the wages paid to the new 
employee are set in the market place. 
In such cases, the company may be 
paying the new person more money 
than should be paid in relation to the 
total payroll. 


Petty Misunderstanding 


Mr. Lund: While we cannot ignore 
the importance of paying proper 
wages and fringe benefits to the office 
workers, time and again the event 
that has triggered union organization 
is some petty misunderstanding among 
the employees. Employees really do 
not want the union. But many little 
things disturb them and give the idea 
that a union representative could 
speak for them. 

In other words, many office man- 
agers overlook the idea of having a 
grievance procedure. This procedure 
does not have to be a formal one. It 
needs only a few ingredients. One is 
that the office worker must have an 
avenue for bringing out his griev- 
ances and gripes other than the one 
through the immediate supervisor. 
He must have access to this procedure 
without fear of incurring distavor 
from his supervisor. 

This requirement is one of the 
most difficult ones to achieve but is 
absolutely vital. Time and again in 
the office when an employee has a 
gripe, he is afraid to go to the super- 
visor, and when he does not get satis- 
faction he becomes frustrated. The 
worker must have some other avenue 
to use, and the supervisor must be 
schooled to encourage the employee 
to use that avenue. 

Mr. Given: Do you find the griev- 
ance procedure generally in effect in 
the non-union offices or does it tend 
to be in the offices that are unionized? 

Mr. Lund: Usually non-union of- 
fices or plants have nothing that re- 
sembles a grievance procedure. Defi- 
nitely the companies should have 
such a procedure, and the large com- 
panies should have it in writing. 

The workers should know where 
they can go to have sympathetic con- 
sideration—where they know a careful 





investigation of their problem will be 
made and that they will get a prompt 
and specific reply. The next require- 
ment may be shocking. That is, the 
worker should have an avenue for 
arbitration without cost to himself. 
Of course, he should be able to go to 
the top management of the company 
as well. 

Mr. Prasow: Some companies in 
the Southern California area provide 
a grievance procedure for office or 
plant employee complaints regardless 
of whether unions exist or not. North- 
rup Aircraft, Inc., for example, has 
one of the best grievance procedures 
I know of, and it has no union. 


Selection of Arbitrator 


The procedure is fair and equit- 
able; the employee need have no fear 
in using it. If he is dissatisfied with 
the answer he receives from even the 
president of the company, he has the 
right to request that an outside arbi- 
trator be selected and has some voice 
in making the selection. In a sense, 
the employee can refuse to accept the 
arbitrator if he thinks the one chosen 
will not be fair. 

In this case the arbitrator—usually 
an attorney, college teacher or min- 
ister—sits as an impartial judge and 
has the right to overrule the highest 
level of the management if he thinks 
the management is wrong. 

On the other hand, if after the 
hearing is concluded the arbitrator 
feels that the grievance is without 
merit or partially without merit, he 
can make a decision that is partially 
in favor of the employee or dismiss 
the grievance as having no merit. 

The arbitration procedure is con- 
ducted without cost to the employee, 
and the employee has the right to be 
represented by specialized counsel so 
that the grievance can be heard prop- 
erly. The arbitrator is impartial and 
has no responsibility to the company 
or the employee. He bases his decision 
on the record that is presented to 
him. In most cases his decision is a 
fair one that both parties accept in 
good faith. 

Even though an employee may lose 
in an arbitration case, he is more 
likely to accept a decision from an 
arbitrator then from someone in 
management, even though the man- 
agement decision may be right. 

Mr. Gray: Paying attention to 
grievances is indeed important. Too 
many non-union employers think 
grievances arise only when a company 
has a union. Actually, however, a un- 
ion arises when grievances exist. No 
company or supervisor can prevent an 
employee from being dissatisfied, and 
when an employee is dissatisfied, 





whether the grievance is real or im- 
aginery does not matter. In the em- 
ployee’s opinion, it is a fact. Further- 
more, a method of settling complaints 
is found in union contracts. If event- 
ually, why not now? 

As for processing grievances out- 
side the realm of supervision, I will 
dissent a little. We need to train the 
supervisor first to cope with com- 
plaints when they come up; secondly, 
to recognize dissatisfaction before it 
becomes too serious; third, to conduct 
themselves so that the complaints do 
not arise in the first place. 

For example, we must make super- 
visors realize that fundamentally no 
difference lies between a complaint 
and a suggestion. The difference is 
largely in the manner the employee 
expresses himself. If he says, “I don’t 
like the ventilation,” the supervisor 
says that is a complaint. If the em- 
ployee says, “Have you ever thought 
about air conditioning?” the super- 
visor says that is not a complaint. But 
the supervisor should consider the 
first remark as a suggestion and deal 
with it accordingly. In this way he 
will not become so angry and involv- 
ed personally with the complaint. 

Mr. Gray: One trend I have noticed 
is that: an arbitrator under a union 
contract is supposed to apply the 
terms of the agreement to a specific 
situation. In other words, if the dis- 
pute is merely, for example, whether 
a particular individual qualifies for 
two or three weeks of vacation, the 
problem involves the application of 
existing policies. But if the arbitra- 
tion is wide open, a third person 
could in effect rule on policies of the 
company. This could be a dangerous 
situation. 


Nothing to Lose? 


Another problem in the employee 
right to free arbitration that concerns 
me is this. If an employee has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
pushing arbitration, why should he 
ever accept a decision from the presi- 
dent of the company? In other words, 
when a company has a union, to use 
arbitration costs the union money as 
well as the company. Consequently, 
some decision may be reached before 
the two parties have to hire an arbi- 
trator. 

Mr. Given: What do the panel 
members think about a non-union or- 
ganization having a grievance pro- 
cedure setup? Does this setup give the 
union some justification to move in? 

Mr. Lund: The company better 
have a good grievance procedure or 
the union will have an excuse to come 
in. We do not, of course, disagree 
with the basic proposition of having 
an avenue of channeling grievances to 
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the supervisor. We think the employ. 
ee should go to his immediate supe. 
visor with a complaint. But ul. 
mately the employee should be abl 
to go beyond and outside the line of 
the supervisor. Employee surveys t¢. 
veal that employees are not concerned 
as much about wages, hours or work. 
ing conditions as with job security 
and fair treatment generally. 






The Greatest Appeal 


When we talk about possible ar}j. 
tration, we don’t mean unlimited gr. 
bitration. The greatest appeal the up. 
ion has is job security. The union 
says: ‘““We have signed a contract with 
the employer. The contract protects 
you against unfair discharge, protects 
your seniority.” If, in your office, yoy 
claim to follow a seniority setup and 
you discharge employees for good 
cause, then the management should 
stand up and let the third person de. 
cide as to whether it has acted fairly 
or has discriminated against the em. 
ployee. To do so is not giving up 
some of the prerogatives of office man. 
agement. 

Mr. Prasow: We must have some 
limits. Generally the arbitration pro. 
cedure will work best in situations in. 
volving discipline or discharge. Be. 
cause of the emotionalism involved in 
the discharge of an employee, one ha 
difficulty in using logic and reason to 
convince one side or the other that 
someone is wrong. In that kind of 
case, an arbitrator serves a_ useful 
function. He can look at the situation 
coolly and with perspective. He can 
listen to the facts and reinstate the} 
employee if he feels the discharge has 
been unfair or sustain the discharge 
if it is fair. 

If the discharge has been unfair, to 
reinstate the employee would be fo 
the best interests of all concerned inf 
cluding the supervisors. In_ othef 
words, if the discharge has been fait, f 
then the arbitrator can serve a useful f 
function in explaining why it haf 
been fair. This outcome will strength 
en the hand of supervision when situ f 
ations of the same kind arise in th} 
future. : 











True, management is taking a rik}? 





in allowing an outsider to determin} 
some phase of company policy; buy 
the risk of not allowing this kind df 
due process, particularly in discharg) 
cases, is greater in adverse effects thaf 
the risk of management losing its prey 
rogatives. 

Mr. Swenerton: What we seem tip 
be saying here is that if a compat 
does not want the union to organi) 
its employees, the best way to avoill 
this organization is to act as if the 
employees were members of a uniob 
I often say to our people in the offic 
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“Well, now, would you make the 
same decision if you had a big, rugged 
steward pounding on your desk?” To 
be rough and tough in a paneled of- 
fice without having to face the music 
is easy. The employee can pound the 
desk, and you can just say there is no 
reason for his action since the decis- 
ion made is based on company policy. 

Mr. Given: Here are some ques- 
tions that have come from the audi- 
ence. What studies have you made re- 
cently that indicate a pattern of com- 
Jaint or grievance, or the concern 
the white collar worker has about 
company mistakes? 

Mr. Gray: Usually the complaints 
are against the supervisors and have 
to do with the failure to give credit 
where credit is due. This is probably 
the first place in which supervisors 
fail. 

Another complaint is the super- 
visor’s failure to let an employee 
know how he is getting along on the 
job. Most companies have an employ- 
ee appraisal system, but many super- 
visors use the system only when they 
can’t find anything else to do. Usual- 
ly they manage to find something else 
todo. To overlook employee apprais- 
al interviews is a big mistake on the 
part of management. 


Management's Failure 


A third complaint has to do with 
management’s failure to prepare em- 
ployees for promotion and to let them 
know in advance that they will not 
receive a particular promotion. To 
announce that a certain employee re- 
ceived a promotion is easy. But the 
persons who were considered never 
get the chance to feel good over the 
fact that they at least were given con- 
sideration. Taking care of these com- 
plaints is fairly simple. The process 
does not involve an expenditure of 
money and having to get a great many 
approvals. 

Mr. Given: The panel discussed 
the rights of management and the em- 
ployer in regard to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. What are the rights of the em- 
ployees? 

, Mr. Lund: The employee has the 
right to join or not join the union 
and a right to a secret ballot to ex- 


_ press his preference. He also has the 
' tight to engage in union activities as 
long as these activities do not infringe 
» upon his job responsibilities. Basic- 
» ally the law does not attempt to pro- 
> tect the member against the union. A 
_ whole area of legislation is needed in 


this respect. 
Mr. Given: What are the first indi- 


' cations that the union may be plan- 


ning to organize your firm’s employ- 
ees? 





Mr. Lund: In the case of larger 
companies, usually the organizers for 
the union stand outside the plants 
with bulletins and circulars. Often, 
however, someone inside the organi- 
zation is contacted quietly and asked 
to give a list of the home addresses of 
the employees. Then the employees 
are contacted at their homes. 

Mr. Given: What effect will the in- 
vestigation of the Teamsters’ Union 
have on the organization of the office 
workers? 

Mr. Swenerton: By and large the 
publicity will slow down the drive for 
new members. 

Mr. Gray: The investigation may 
have little effect. The people who dis- 
like unions will dislike them more, 
but the people who favor unions will 
continue to like unions despite the re- 
sults of the investigation. 

Mr. Lund: The people who take a 
middle attitude towards unions may 
be influenced, but not to any great 
extent. 

Mr. Prasow: The investigation will 
tend to retard the development of un- 
ionization of office employees. 

Mr. Given: Once a union is in an 
office, what steps can be taken to get 
the union officers to withdraw from 
it? 

Mr. Lund: Interesting to note in 
this connection is that in about 130 
elections conducted on a decertifica- 
tion basis to throw the unions out, 
two-thirds of the unions were thrown 
out. 

Mr. Swenerton: We have 10 union 
contracts in our company and I 
would not want to set myself up as 
a “union buster.” 

Mr. Given: How large is your or- 
ganization? 

Mr. Swenerton: We have 10 plants 
along the coast. We did have an office 
workers’ union in our largest general 
office setup, but it did not represent 
all the office workers. The Union was 
the International Workers of AFL. 
The employees themselves decided 
they wanted to be decertified by the 
National Labor Board and, when the 
election was conducted, the union 
was voted out. 

We played absolutely no part in the 
employees’ decision. Management 
should not try to eliminate unions. If 
it keeps the line of communication 
open and the employees do not need 
the union to solve their problem, the 
union may be rejected. 


Mr. Gray: Certainly no employer 
should ever try to get rid of a union. 
But-note a weakness in a union. The 
union becomes more interested in the 
international politics of that union 
than in representing the employees 
who are members. Further, most of 
the decertifications come about in 


cases in which the company has sev- 
eral unions or has union and non- 
union employees. 

For illustration, suppose a company 
announces that on a certain date it 
will add a benefit plan. In such cases 
the international union may refuse 
to accept the plan because it does not 
fit into the international strategy. 
Hence, the company puts the plan 
into effect, but only the non-union 
employees can take advantage of the 
plan. In the meantime the union mem- 
bers are apt to say: “Why in the heck 
should we pay dues when we can’t 
get as many benefits as the non-union 
people do?” Then the union em- 
ployees apply for the decertification. 

Mr. Given: When the entire plant 
is unionized, are the office employees 
compelled to join the union? 

Mr. Lund: The Taft-Hartley Act 
states that union shop compulsory 
membership is permissible but not re- 
quired. The decision here is a matter 
of bargaining between the manage- 
ment, the company and the union. 
Some companies and employees are 
opposed to forced membership, but 
the unions might compel them to have 
this arrangement. 

Mr. Swenerton: In most cases the ac- 
tive union employee is a relatively 
poor employee. Would office managers 
be wise in encouraging their better or 
top-rate employees to become active 
officers of the local union? 

Mr. Gray: This is a problem, but 
you will never meet it as long as you 
try to classify the union member as the 
poor employee and the good, loyal 
employee as a fellow who does not 
join the union. Every employer has 
nothing but good, loyal employees un- 
til the day he loses the union elec- 
tion! 

No relationship exists between be- 
ing a good employee and being a un- 
ion member. Companies often note 
that their best foremen or supervisors 
are persons who came up through the 
union. These union members have 
demonstrated their leadership ability 
and have learned a great deal about 
the company. 

If you have a union in your com- 
pany, you might as well have a good 
one. Since all employees in the bar- 
gaining unit are subject to the union 
rule, they should take an active part 
in the organization. Management 
should neither encourage nor discour- 
age people about joining the union. 

Mr. Swenerton: Psychologists will 
tell you that some of the traits that 
make a leader successful in the union 
also make him a successful leader in 
management. One of the biggest mis- 
takes management can make is to 
think that union people are all wrong 
and management is all right. ra 


Reproduced from OFFICE MANAGEMENT, August, 1957, with permission of the 
National Office Management Association, publisher. 
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SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL. M. J. DOOHER AND ELIZABETH 
MARTING, EDITORS. 
Amer, Management Ass'n, 1957. 2vols. $15.00 (AMA members $10.00). 


Within the past several years the American Management Association has, through 
several outstanding publications, brought into focus the best of the thinking and the 
literature in management. Executive development, communication, salary and wage 
administration, and other specialized fields have been so covered by these publica- 
tions. Through this two-volume set on ‘‘Selection of Management Personnel” the 
Association, again, makes a major contribution to the vital literature of management. 


Volume I treats the subject in three parts: ‘‘The Selection of Supervisors,’’ ‘*The 
Selection of Executives,” and ‘‘Practical Aspects of Executive and Supervisory 
Selection.’’ The ‘‘practical aspects’’ are well covered in defining jobs and their re- 
quirements, assuring an adequate pool of candidates, and making the most of available 
tools and techniques. A cross-section of management and government representatives 
contribute to this volume. Volume II is devoted entirely to ‘‘Company Practices in 
Management Selection.’? Each chapter presents a different company program — and the 
practices of nineteen (19) organizations are presented. An excellent distribution of 
charts, forms, and exhibits, used in the selection programs of these companies, adds 
considerably to its value. The list of readings in supervisory and executive selection, 
cited at the close of this volume, is of special value. The link between selection and 
development is featured throughout, as is the bridge of theory and practice. A ‘‘must’’ 
for your management collection. 
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PRENTICE-HALL PERSONNEL COURSE. PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. (Complete guide-manual.) $19.50. 


Basic to personnel management libraries and Personnel Office book collections is this 
guide-manual, because of its comprehensiveness, quick reference value, and its en- 
cyclopedic scope. Through its Index of some 46 pages, for example, one can find 
quick reference to policy, procedural, and special problem matters on a particular 
personnel subject. The content is authoritative, and it is strengthened by key obser- 
vations for the benefit of the user, inclusion of forms and exhibits, and an introductory 
unit of ‘'Personnel Pointers” for each new subject which is presented. 


The six major sections of the book are constituted in this way: (1) Employee Hiring 
and Development; (2) Working Conditions; (3) Wage and Salary Administration; (4) Com- 
munications — Employee Benefits; (5) Guaranteed Wages; and (6) Supervisory Em- 
ployees. Within these sections there is coverage from the fundamental function of 
hiring employees to the most recent developments such as the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
and the up-to-date findings of research in regard to employee morale. Its comprehen- 
siveness is evident throughout each of the sections and units — training, promotion, 
absenteeism, discipline, safety and health, job evaluation, suggestion systems, 
insurance, apprenticeship, job analysis, supervisory rating, and all other subjects 
within the field. The format of the book, convenient locater tabs, a code system 
numbering each unit, and the ‘tP-H Personnel Pointers’ thtoughout enhance the value 
of this Prentice-Hall Personnel Course. 
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EMPLOYEE EVALUATION. (PERSONNEL REPORT NO. 571). R. J. BATSON. 
Public Personnel Ass'n, 1957, 39 pages. $2.00 ($1.50 members). 


This recent publication in the Personnel Reports series of the PPA is concerned with 
“ta review of current methods and a suggested new approach” regarding employee 
evaluation. While it is acknowledged that the task of employee evaluation is difficult 
and complex and often defies a single solution, Dr. Warner’s Foreword conveys the 
rationale for continuing effort to find a reasonable, workable system: ‘‘Management 
has a dual interest in employee evaluation — (1) to increase productivity and to improve 
service, and (2) to strengthen administration by gaining more insight on the abilities 
of managerial personnel.’’ 


Mr. Batson draws upon a number of years of experience with employee evaluation, 

and presents his publication in the lively sequence of chapters on (1) How Long Has 
Rating Been Going On?, (2) The Semantics of Rating, (3) Too Great Expectation, 

(4) Some Current Evaluation Methods, (5) The Critics Speak Up, and (6) A Case for a 
New Approach — and, a final word on before you set up a rating system. The new ap- 
proach offered by the author is a strong plea for ‘‘the counseling interview’’ to achieve 
better communication and better behavioral relationship between the supervisor and 
the employee, as a direct product of employee evaluation. Mr. Batson does excep- 
tionally well in giving both sides of the story for the various evaluation systems in 
vogue. A good distribution of evaluation forms, outlines, and bibliographic references 
add to its value as an orientation booklet on evaluation systems. 
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THE GRIEVANCE PROCESS. LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER, 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Michigan State Univ., 1956. 102 pages. $1.00, 


This publication, the Proceedings of a Conference March 23-24, 1956, is the outcome 
of a joint undertaking of the Labor Relations Center of MSU, the University of Michigan 
Law School, the Institute of Industrial Relations of Wayne University, and the State 
Bar Association of Michigan as sponsors. Cooperating with the sponsors in this con- 
ference were the American Arbitration Association, the Michigan Federation of Labor 
(AFL), the Employers Association of Detroit, the Detroit Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation, and others. The proceedings reflect, then, the cross-section of views of labor, 
industry, law, industrial relations, arbitration experts, and education. 


The major sections of the publication include: (1) Grievance Procedure and the Plant 
Setting — with presentations by representatives of the United Automobile Workers, 
American Motors Corporation, Cornell University, and Michigan State University; 
(2) Scope and Role of the American Arbitration Association — featured by a presenta- 
tion by the Executive Vice-President of the Association; and (3) Basic Problems in 
Grievance Processing — with presentations by representatives of Excello Corporation, 
Detroit Gasket and Manufacturing Co., and the United Paperworkers of America. The 
report of the special workshops of the conference follow. An unusual feature of the 
publication is the ‘tdemonstration arbitration’’ with role playing by an arbitrator, 
tribunal clerk, management representatives, and labor representatives. The features 
combine to make the publication a lively and profitable booklet. oa 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT (3RD EDITION). RALPH 
C. DAVIS. 
Harper, 1957. 940 pages. $8.50 (Text edition $6.75). 


Those familiar with the earlier editions of this book will find the latest edition a 
revised work that is most comprehensive and to the point of being encyclopedic in its 
content. Few books serve both the industrial executive and the student of management 
as well as does this book — in the presentation of basic management, the industrial 
organization, production, purchasing, personnel, plant maintenance, financial manage- 
ment, and general administrative management. 


Some 200 pages are devoted to the areas of personnel management and industrial rela- 
tions. The block of chapters 22-28 cover the following of value to personnel officials: 
Personnel Management; Personnel Procurement and Organization; Maintenance; Indus- 
trial Health and Medical Supervision; Labor Relations and Morale; Labor Relations 
and Employee Service; Education and Training in Industry; and, Personnel Research, 
Standards, and Planning. The chapters are featured by the use of charts, exhibits, 
case problems, and summaries of company experiences. The chapters on office 
management, industrial engineering, men and productivity, inspection, and others also 
bear close relationship to personnel management at many points. Dr. Davis is Pro- 
fessor of Business Organization at The Ohio State University and a management con- 
sultant to industry. He has lectured at various colleges of business administration, 
headed the Department of Management of the General Motors Institute at one time, 

and held office in the principal management societies. _ 











TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. 2ND EDITION. H.W. BERNARD. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 461 pages. $5.50. 


Concern with the problems of maturity, occupational adjustment, attitudes, mental 
efficiency, emotional stability, and general mental health are as much within the pro- 
vince of personnel management as they long have been in medicine, social work, 
education, and other fields. Employee counseling, which must use as its pivot the 
area of psychological satisfactions and dissatisfactions, will find in this second 
edition a sound basic book worthy of inclusion in the organization’s library. 


The author ‘tgetsacross’’ through an intelligent blending of authoritative sources, 
intelligible accounts of the various major aspects of personal adjustment, practical 
counsel on self adjustment and improvement, and clarification of various views and 
approaches accepted in modern mental health. The chapters on ‘“‘Danger Zones of 
Mental Health’? and ‘‘Occupational Adjustments” are of particular value to personnel 
counselors. While the book is written by an educator and is concerned generally with 
adjustments of the college student, the content cuts across many fields and is appli- 
cable to all concerned with adjustment. The concluding chapter on ‘‘A Positive 
Program for Personal Adjustment”’ is of particular value. The book warrants a place 
in the organization’s library, for reading by personnel counselors, supervisors, ; 
and employees — for preventive mental hygiene is surely one way to sound preventive 
personnel management. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND PERSONNEL DECISIONS. L. J. CRONBACH AND 
G. C. GLESER. 


University of Illinois Press, 1957. 165 pages. $3.50. 


Decision theory, in vogue particularly since the application of mathematics in opera- 
tions research, the ‘‘theory of games,’’ and other programming in management, is here 
linked to its possibilities in decision-making concerning personnel functions. Under a 
grant of the Office of Naval Research and additional support from the University of 
Illinois, an effort is made in this beginning study. 


Placement, testing, and classification are singled out as areas for analysis. Ina 

highly theoretical approach, and with the emphasis largely on mathematical and statis- 
tical probabilities, the authors attempt to show possible outcomes through this approach. 
Since decisions are of an institutional or individual nature, consideration is given to 
both in making determinations. The difficulties encountered grow out of the very nature 
of decision-making as an effort to select the ‘‘right’’ or the ‘*best’’ course of action 
from a number of alternative possibilities. The matter of value judgments of the out- 
come, when involved in a mathematical approach, is a problem of key importance and 
warrants much more attention especially in personnel decisions. What constitutes 
‘‘payoff” in personnel decisions is also subject to debate and more investigation. 


While considerable attention is given to the importance of decision theory, the authors 
acknowledge that this study is only a fragment of the larger domain of decision-making 
and there are many unanswered questions which call for more research. They are 
confident, however, of its many possibilities. B-57_59 








A MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO COMPUTERS. WILLIAM D. BELL. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 408 pages. 36.50. 


Personnel officers who may take part in management councils of one kind or another 
will be expected to have a reasonable knowledge of what computer systems are all 
about and their relationship to management goals, decisions, and experiences else- 
where as well as in their own companies. To get across such intelligibility of the 
subject and to provide key officials with a ‘‘speaking acquaintance”’ with the technical 
and managerial aspects of the subject, McGraw-Hill offers this new guide. 


The impact of computer systems in management areas such as personnel, production 
costs, checking, maintenance, and other matters is effectively conveyed in this publi- 
cation. This is integrated with brief and readable accounts of the technical processes, 
the equipment, the systems potential, installation, and application. About half of the 
book is devoted to the sweep of these principal subjects and the other half to brief 
case histories concerning management and computer systems. The case histories in- 
clude: inventory control (John Plain and Company); seat reservation control (American 
Airlines); actuarial operations (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.); integrated accounting 
(General Electric Co.); production control (Lockheed Aircraft); air traffic control 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration); management reporting (Allstate Insurance Co.); 
production-shop scheduling (General Electric Co.); problems of installation (Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.); and unit inventory control (Chrysler Corporation). The 
book is rich in supportive charts, photographs, and illustrations. 
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CO-OP PROGRAM FOR STUDENT-TRAINEES IN ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE. 
(BUREAU OF SHIPS.) 
Department of the Navy, 1957. 75 pages. (Gratis). 


A pioneer publication in presenting the background, views, outlook, main ingredients, 
administrative essentials, and practical considerations in regard to the co-op educa- 
tion system in a major personnel-manpower program. The launching of a major prograin 
to attract, develop, and utilize promising high school graduates, through a co-op 
system in which they alternate between periods of college study and employment until 
they earn the professional degree in engineering or science, is described in this five- 
year undertaking of the Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy. The volume presents 
the highlights of the proceedings of three regional conferences on the co-op program, 
and embodies the views of college officials, co-op education coordinators, line of- 
ficials of engineering departments and staff personnel officials of the major engineer- 
ing and scientific organizations in naval shipyards and laboratories, representatives 
of professional societies, and others who participated in this series of conferences. 


The proceedings follow the pattern of the conferences held in three geographic regions 
in September-October 1956: (1) the five-year program, 1957-1961, of the Bureau of 
Ships — goals, responsibilities, roles, problems anticipated and to be overcome; 

(2) the background and philosophy of co-op engineering education and the university- 
government partnership in this undertaking — and the outlook of high school officials 
as to youth sources for prospective co-op engineering/scientific personnel; (3) the 
selection, employment, training, education, and utilization of co-op personnel; and, 
(4) administrative policies and procedures. B-57-54 
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WAGE INCENTIVES AS A MANAGERIAL TOOL. W. B. WOLF. 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 153 pages. $3.50. 


Based on some ten years of study of wage incentive systems in manufacturing plants 
both from the theoretical side (as an economist and professor of business administra- 
tion) and the practical side (as chief of the standards department of a large manufactur- 
ing organization), the author presents much content and useful guidelines in this com- 
pact volume. The study is based on investigation of 26 manufacturing plants, 
interviews with management and labor officials, and other scientific means of inquiry. 


‘The Nature of Wage Incentives’’ (historical background, pioneers in the field, formulas, 
and efforts at wage incentives) is presented at the outset. The major portion of the 
book is then devoted to the two principal sections — one on ‘‘The Impact of Wage In- 
centives on Manufacturing Costs’’ and the other on ‘‘The Theory and Logic of Wage 
Incentives: a Reexamination.’’ Throughout there is sound analysis and discussion of 
incentive Systems, setting standards of output, installing and maintaining standards, 
acceptability of wage structures, efficiency, evaluation, and other essentials — as 
applied to manufacturing plants. The concluding chapter on ‘Understanding the Use of 
Wage Incentives’’ offers some valuable guidelines for managers and personnel officials 
concerned with this subject. These are drawn from the many case studies and from the 
ten years of investigation in this empirical study. Mr. Wolf is much concerned with the 
over-all precept and feels that ‘‘the use of a system of payment by results sharpens and 
accentuates differences between the goals of management and those of workers.’’ 
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THE **HOW’’ OF SUCCESSFUL SALES MANAGEMENT. MERRILL DEVOE. 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 314 pages. 38.50. 


In a very practical book for the sales administrator Mr. Devoe covers the spectrum of 
sales management. He is mindful of the sales personnel being as vital as the product 
to be sold, and considerable discussion is devoted to hiring, training, performance 
rating and other aspects of personnel — in addition to the full sweep of basic sales 
management. It is clearly of value, too, to the Training Director and other personnel 
officials. 


The fifteen chapters are in this sequence: (1) How to Hire Potentially Top-Flight 
Salesmen; (2) How to Develop Sales Manpower; (3) How to Motivate Salesmen; 

(4) Modern Techniques for Effective Sales Supervision; (5) How to Run Successful 
Sales Meetings; (6) How to Improve Your Speaking Techniques; (7) How to Plan Pro- 
ductive Sales Aids; (8) How to Use Advertising as a Selling Tool; (9) Effective Sales 
Promotion Techniques; (10) How to Use Direct Mail Successfully; (11) How to Make 
Your Sales Letters Produce Results; (12) How to Use Marketing Research Profitably; 
(13) How to Plan Products and Packages; (14) How to Use Sales Forecasting and 
Budgeting; (15) How to Administer Sales Territories. And — all of it focused on the 
day-to-day business of running a sales organization. Many cases and examples are 
cited. Of special significance is the value of this book in the self-education of sales 
supervisors and salesmen eager to learn and build their potential. 
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TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL. 8TH EDITION. €E.H. SCHELL. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 369 pages. $5.50. 
This book, which has now become a management classic ‘‘guide to executive straight 
thinking,’’ features in the 8th edition new chapters on ‘tExecutive Self-Development,’’ 
*“*Executive Delegation,’’ and ‘Executive Creativeness.’’ The combination of manage- 
ment thoughtfulness and fundamentals, practical questions, and analysis of case 
situations on executive behavior have long since established the value of this book 
Since it first came off the press years ago and throughout the years. 


To introduce the content to a new audience and re-introduce it to those more familiar 
with this excellent publication, the seventeen chapters now cover the following: (1)the 
executive; (2) executive attitude and morale; (3) executive tools; (4) executive control; 
(5) executive delegation; (6) executive stimulation; (7) executive duties; (8) executive 
collaboration; (9) executive public relations; (10) difficulties with subordinates; (11) 
difficulties with associates; (12) difficulties with superiors; (13) executive improve- 
ment; (14) executive creativeness; (15) executive self-development; (16) executive — 
proficiency — with a spillover of one of the chapters, and a list of books for executive 
reading. Professor Schell is regarded as one of the deans of management education 

on the American scene. He has served with the Harvard Business School, Columbia 
University, various business firms as a consultant, and is now associated with M.1.T. 
His writings, and especially this book, must find a place in an organization’s 
management development program. 
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THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. BY THE 
EDITORS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS. 


Ind, Rel. Newsletter, Inc., 1956. 75 pages. $3.50 ($2.45 to subscribers) 


The Editors of Industrial Relations News have made a very worthwhile contribution in 
bridging theory and practice by translating the recent developments and knowledge of 
human-relations-in-industry into guidelines for the cost-conscious businessman seeking 
to apply the available knowledge. The emphasis in the six chapters is on how the con- 
cern for human-relations-in-industry can be applied profitably in an enterprise. 


Chapter I: The Case for Morale — presents constructive insights into employee motiva- 
tions as found through the research efforts of social scientists in collaboration with 
industry, and stresses men and their relationship in the job climate as vital as 
adequate pay in attaining productivity on the job. Chapter II: Morale Can’t Be Bought 
— morale must be earned through a sound program of good leadership and supervision, 
recognition and opportunities, reasonable job security, participation in company 
interests, and effective communication on the part of management, for it cannot be 
bought at the arbitration table. Chapter III: The High Cost of Low Morale — an 
analysis of costs involved, a listing of the danger signals giving evidence of lowering 
of morale, and some remedies which can be undertaken. The additional chapters con- 
tinue to offer wise counsel for the businessman on how to apply human relations 
knowledge profitably. A very useful checklist at the close of each chapter, photos, 
exhibits, and extracts of key practices in the programs of selected companies — all 
add to the value of this booklet. 
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SOME DIMENSIONS OF COMPANY-UNION DOWNWARD COMMUNICATION. 
W. H. KEOWN. 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Sch. of Commerce, 1955. 143 pages. $1.15. 


With excellent support from both company management and union officials and from the 
participants, this case history of downward communication in a unionized local plant 
of some 3,500 employees reveals the quality of two communication systems — the com- 
pany to its foremen and supervisors, and, the union to its stewards and members. The 
findings concerning company communication indicated: (1) a considerable number of 
supervisors and foremen were either unaware of the company’s policy concerning com- 
munication or did not understand it; (2) plant leaders regarded the foremen as the most 
effective medium of getting communication across to employees, but a large number of 
rank-and-file employees regarded the foremen as inadequate communicators and held to 
the view that printed matter was the best medium for obtaining information; (3) super- 
visors and foremen needed more information, and especially information about their 
jobs, how they stand and their relationship to the jobs, their future prospects, and 
salary matters. In regard to union communication, (1) members had better communica- 
tion y Bao union officials and bulletin boards than from the stewards, (2) the principal 
communication media in this study were not used by the union either actively or con- 
sistently; (3) information about vital subjects, which the union could have supplied, 
was not communicated to the members. While there was a record of good relations 
between company officials and union officials, there was a noted lack of confidence 
or cooperation between foremen and stewards. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION. JAMES M. HUGHES. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 425 pages. $4.50. 


The span of years of experience from superintendent of village schools to the deanship 
of the School of Education of Northwestern University has afforded Dr. Hughes the 
opportunity to draw upon the rich background and provide educational administrators 
with a basic text in personnel administration. The impact of personnel relations upon 
the working group of instructors, professional assistants, and other staff in an educa- 
tional enterprise is a matter of much concern in these times when the demands upon 
school systems for the education of American youth are increasingly burdensome and 
the role of teachers and administrative staff more vital because of the upsurge of 
enrollments. 


Dean Hughes provides the profession with a background for better understanding of 
personnel relations, a handbook for personnel management in education, and a work 
suitable as a core text for an introductory course in this field. The book is structured 
along these lines: (1) Improving Human Relations; (2) Principles of Organization; 

(3) Organization in Operation; (4) Interpretation of Role; (5) Sentiments and Attitudes; 
(6) Individual Adjustment; (7) The Organizational Technique: Observation; (8) The 
Organizational Technique: Evaluation; (9) The Organizational Technique: Achieving 
Participation. It is noted that the subject matter differs from the conventional areas of 
personnel management — since this book is written for the special audience of educa- 
tors and for a distinctive purpose, in a field lacking professional literature in personnel 
management. This is reflected, too, in the bibliographic references which are drawn 


largely from sociology, psychology, philosophy, and education. B-57-~60 
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THE PROFESSION OF LABOR ARBITRATION. JEAN T. McKELVEY, EDITOR. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1957. 185 pages. $4.50. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. gains in distinction through this addition to its 
published series in labor arbitration. Off the press recently, too, came the companion 
volume to this publication, ‘‘Critical Issues in Labor Arbitration’? which covers this 
year’s tenth meeting of the proceedings of the National Academy of Arbitrators. 
(Earlier publications in this series include ‘‘Arbitration Today’’ and ‘Management 
Rights and the Arbitration Process’’ which cover, respectively, the proceedings of the 
eighth and ninth annual meetings.) 


The contents include the following significant presentations by many eminent contri- 
butors: (1) The Future of Labor Arbitration; (2) Effectuating the Labor Contract 
Through Arbitration; (3) The Status and Expendability of the Labor Arbitrator; (4) Arbi- 
tration in the World Today; (5) The Place of Law in Labor Arbitration; (6) Major Labor 
Disputes — Reexamination and Recommendations; (7) Current Developments in Labor 
Law and Legislation; and, (8) Trends Likely to Affect Labor Arbitration. The ap- 
pendices include sections on ethics and standards in labor-management arbitration, 
education and training of arbitrators, and a survey of the profession. 


For industrial relations officials interested in having a complete library of the four 
volumes published in this series, the publisher has made available a special offer. 
This core collection in arbitration will serve them well, as it will university and 
college business administration libraries. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1955-1975. EDITORS 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS. 
Ind. Rel. Newsletter, Inc., 1955. 76 pages. 34.00. 


A valuable compilation of views and predictions, with 115 questions and answers 
based on changes in the economy of the nation, increasing rate of plants which will be 
automated, the ‘revolution in the office,’’ the nation's workforce and its composition, 
and other developments. It is clearly of value not only for industrial relations 
officials but for all top and middle managers. 


The problem is then pursued more directly by the tie of how will industrial relations 
be affected by (a) developments in organized labor and the attitudes and strategies of 
unions and (b) changes in the concept and ways of management, in general, in the 
years ahead. The industrial relations official of the future will have to face up to 
these vital responsibilities in the years ahead: (1) how to keep informed in an era of 
rapid change, (2) alertness to the manpower needs ahead in a period of continuing man- 
power shortages, (3) new and improved means of industrial training, (4) active concern 
for employee morale and job satisfaction as related to productivity, (5) the special 
problems concerned with a growing number of older workers — re-design of jobs, coun- 
seling, retirement policies, and other personnel functions, and (6) the industrial rela- 
tions problems which will be created through decentralization and in setting plants in 
new communities. The status of the industrial relations executive will rise and the 
importance of his function to top management will be greater — but he will have to 
grow in his job and measure up to the problems ahead in 1955-1975. 
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SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES. H. P. ZELKO. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 277 pages. $5.00. 


Group dynamics, leader-group relations, ‘‘climate,’’ feedback, role-playing, and other 
terms are in today’s management vocabulary for a good reason — they are terms within 
the larger vocabulary of communication in management and, more specifically, within 
communication potential through conference and discussion. Moreover, they point up 
that there is more than the ‘‘logical’’ and the ‘‘subject’’ in conferences; there are also 
the emotional, sensitive, status-power influence, and other factors involved just as 
there are various kinds of thinking and reasoning applied in conferences. With these 
concepts as a backdrop the author moves into the two major sections of the book — 
“The Nature of Conference”’ (types and patterns of conferences, conference planning, 
resources and facilities) and ‘‘Conference and Discussion in Action’’ (leadership, 
participation, decision-making, and evaluation). 


The explanation of the various types of conferences and the specific purposes served, 
and the patterns of conferences, are very well presented. The analyses of situations 
concerning leadership and participation in conferences are convincingly familiar — 
particularly the boundaries of leader control and group control of the conference. 
Practical techniques are offered for evaluating the uciemee of conference dis- 


cussions. The decision-making product of a conference receives deserving attention 
and effective treatment. The concluding section is devoted to the nature and problem 
of ‘public discussion,’’ and many excellent pointers are offered. Various practical 
appendices add to the merit of the book. 
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oF Lacee OF WORKER TRAIT REQUIREMENTS FOR 4,000 JOBS. U.S. DEPT. 
R. 
Gov't Printing Office, 1957. 158 pages. $2.25. 


Prepared by the U.S. Employment Service, this composite of analyses and judgments 
made by occupational analysts provides data about ‘‘the interest, temperament, apti- 
tude, training time, and physical capacity requirements of a variety of jobs as defined 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles.’’ In addition, it covers the area of working 
conditions in considerable detail. It serves well as a reference source, for employment 
managers, counselors, job analysts, and others. 


The purpose of the book is accomplished through the use of a system of codes and 
symbols which identifies the above information for each of the 4,000 jobs. At the 
outset some five pages are devoted to explanation of the basic design of the book, 
arrangement of the data, and how to use the data. Manuals for rating training time, 
aptitudes, temperaments, interests, physical capacities, working conditions, and indus- 
try constitute separate and comprehensive sections in the appendixes. The book 
serves as an excellent composite of job descriptions, incidentally, as it relates to 
such content from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Other facilities and format 
add to the usefulness of this unusual book. Its usefulness for interpreting those with 
highest abilities for the job and for employing and counseling handicapped workers for 
the job justifies the reference value of this book. It is recognized that local exper- 
iences, changes, and other factors may have to be taken into consideration by the 
user of the book. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL. (BULLETIN 
NO. 26). JOHN T. LLOYD AND ROBERT D. GRAY. 


Cal. Inst. of Tech., 1956. 82 pages. $8.75.° 


Supervision of the professional employee is relatively new on the scene and our con- 
cern for sound personnel management in this area is fully justified. The particular 
emphasis on utilization of scientific and engineering manpower, which can best be 
achieved through sound supervision, is reflected in this publication of the Industrial 
Relations Section. The Bulletin grows out of a continuing series of conferences and 
meetings on the subject during 1953-1956, and it represents the product of many dis- 
cussions and revisions by leaders in industry, education, and research enterprises. 


The eleven chapters, presented largely in outline form and hitting hard at the key 
points and highlights, include the following: (1) Characteristics and Development of 
the Professional Employee; (2) Building and Maintaining a Good Technical Team; 

(3) Approval of Performance; (4) The Supervisor’s Role in Professional Development; 
(5) Policies for Salary Administration; (6) Benefit Plans; (7) Handling Complaints and 
Grievances; (8) Unionization of Professional Employees; (9) Communication; (10) 
Organization of a Professional Work Group; and, (11) What Professional Workers 
Expect of Their Supervisors. 


*(With the purchase of this publication there is available, gratis, Bulletin 26A ‘‘Con- 
ference Leader’s Guide for Supervision of Scientific and Engineering Personnel’’ — and 
the two publications are used jointly for full advantage.) m 
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EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL: WHAT THE SUPERVISOR SHOULD KNOW AND DO. 
(BULLETIN NO. 27). WALDO E. FISHER. 
Cal. Inst. of Tech., 1957. 15 pages. $1.00. 


This Bulletin, published by the Industrial Relations Section of Cal. Tech., offers a 
handy guide for supervisors in appraising and ‘‘talking it over’’ with employees. Em- 
ployees look to their supervisor for assistance in gaining assurance of their continued 
income, job security, standing, and opportunity to get ahead. Not only is this basic 
to supervisory-employee relations in day-to-day operations but it is of special signifi- 
cance in the conduct of the periodic appraisal of employees. 


With a brief background regarding the value of the appraisal, the use of the instruments 
such as the merit appraisal form and the employee personnel record, and the basic _ 
psychology of people on the job, the author discusses the common errors often made in 
appraisal: (1) the halo effect — tendency to let one highly favorable or unfavorable 
trait color their judgment of all the other traits and prevents proper consideration of 
other factors; (2) bias or prejudice; (3) not knowing the employee well; (4) over- 
emphasis on isolated events; (5) leniency; (6) severity; (7) appraisal of potential 
worth rather than current and past performance; and (8) lack of interest. 


Sections on ‘‘How to Improve Your Appraisal of People,” ‘‘Letting the Employee Know 
Where He Stands,’ and ‘‘The Appraisal Interview’? are well — in outline form. 
In general, the Bulletin serves as a useful and handy guide for the supervisor as an 
orientation and subsequently as a ‘‘refresher’’ in approaching the employee appraisal 


responsibility. B—57—66 
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LINE-STAFF RELATIONSHIPS IN PRODUCTION. (SPECIAL REPORT NO. 18). 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Management Ass'n, 1957. 135 pages. $3.75 ($2.50 members). 


This is not a problem of ‘‘Personnel Department’? origin as it is one of basic organiza- 
tion and management understanding. Staff positions are on the rise in their ratio to 

line jobs, and at various levels this introduces complexities for various reasons — un- 
clear lines of authority and responsibility for certain functions, overlapping of functions] 
poor communication, personal ambitions and aggressiveness, lack of adequate organiza- 
tional manual or job descriptions, and others. The impact upon production enterprises 
is particularly serious. 


This AMA Special Report is a very real and needed contribution to the central problem 
of naking most effective use of both line and staff positions. The report pursues the 
subject in three major sections: (1) Company Approaches — organization, responsi- 
bilities, flexibility, and cutting down line-staff clashes based on experiences at Merck 
& Co., American Safety Razor Co., Martin-Baltimore, and Pawling Rubber Corporation; 
(2) How Staff Departments Serve Line Management — a very profitable series of dis- 
cussions on the staff functions of finance, purchasing, maintenance, personnel, and 
sales in serving line management; and, (3) Industrial Engineering: a Problem in Line- 
Staff Relationships as a typical area — with key presentations representing the experi- 
ences of Norton Company, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and others. Organization 
charts, work-flow charts, case studies, summaries, and other features add to the value 
of the report. The principal problem is the abuse of the concept and not the line- 
staff concept itself. B—57—67 








THE SALES SUPERVISOR AND HIS PLACE IN MANAGEMENT. (SPECIAL REPORT 
NO. 19), AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Management Ass'n, 1957. 103 pages. $3.75 ($2.50 members). 


This compilation of papers, presented at the special conference held by AMA’s 
Marketing Division on November 8-9, 1956, is designed to focus attention on a cate- 
gory of supervisors often neglected in management literature. The contributors are 
drawn from a variety of fields: pharmaceuticals, office equipment, insurance, elec- 
tronics equipment, petroleum, and other fields. As there has been only recently an 
awareness in the change in concept of the salesman, so there must be this awareness 
of the changing role of the district sales manager as a principal supervisor. 


The recognition of the problem is attained in the series of accounts in this Special 
Report: ‘‘Responsibilities of the Sales Supervisor’’ by the Director of Field Training 
of Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co.; ‘‘The Man Most Likely to Succeed;’’ the 
experiences in selecting, training, evaluation, and management development of sales 
supervisors at Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. described in ‘‘Developing the Potential Sales 
Supervisor;’’ the experiences at Standard Register in its plan for development of Divi- 
sion Managers as described in ‘‘Supervising the Supervisor at Standard Register;’’ 
**Effective Compensation Policies for Supervisors’? by David B. Pearson of Standard 
Oil (Indiana); and, ‘‘Two-Way Communication: The Supervisor’s Role’’ by the Office 
Manager-Sales, Rockwell Manufacturing Company. The very valuable appendix, 
"Selection and Training of Sales Supervisors: a Survey,” provides data, perspective, 
and challenge to the problem highlighted in this AMA report. —— 











IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE. (GENERAL MANAGEMENT SERIES 
NO. 186). AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Management Ass'n, 1957. 70 pages. $1.75 ($1.00 members) 


The emphasis is on the ‘‘psychological’’ — as evidenced in the following contributions 
which are featured: ‘*The Introduction of Change in Industrial Organizations’’ by 
Robert Tannenbaum of the University of California; ‘‘Bringing About Change in Indi- 
vidual Performance’’ by Walter R. Mahler, the industrial psychologist; ‘‘Developing 

the Executive of Tomorrow’’ by Myles L. Mace, featuring the psychological and other 
factors in coaching subordinates and creating better teamwork in the management ranks; 
**Motivation of the Engineering and Research Specialist’? by Donald C. Pelz of the 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. (A fifth article is in the area of 
industry-university relations and philanthropy.) 


Dr. Tannenbaum keynotes the tensions and pressures involved in ‘‘change as a threat 
to security’’ and the conflicts which arise — and offers sound counsel on approaches 
for introducing change in an organization. Dr. Mahler, in a similar vein, surveys 
typical coaching practices in trying to assist employees to change and improve their 
performance — with sound counsel and suggestions for effecting change in individual 
performance. The article on engineers and research specialists carries with it the 
results of studies of high and low motivation groups and their performance, and the 
conclusions point up the importance of strength of motivation, the caliber of super- 
vision, and the day-to-day relationships between these scientists and their non- 
supervisory colleagues as the vital factors affecting their creativity and productivity. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR. JOHN A. FITCH. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 262 pages. $3.50. 


This book is one of a series on ‘tEthics and Economic Life’’ published by Harper & 
Brothers. It must be ranked among the best books for its presentation of facts, docu- 
mentation, evidence of both sides of the case, and perspective. Mr. Fitch has served 
with the Graduate School of Business of Columbia University, the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations of Cornell University, the National War Labor Board and is the 
author of ‘‘The Steel Workers’’ and ‘tThe Causes of Industrial Unrest.”’ 


In sixteen chapters this volume offers in clear perspective the place of organized 
labor and its responsibilities. Among the key chapters are: The Essential Nature of 
Trade Unionism; Collective Bargaining; Strikes; Inter-Union Relations; The Union and 
Its Members; Unions and Management; Malpractice in Unions; Organized Labor and the 
Public — and other contributions. The total record is a complex one — good deeds and 
bad, actions calling for condemnation and others for praise, cooperation and abuse, and 
in general a record which is ‘‘neither wholly positive nor wholly negative.’’ But trade 
unionism is vital to our society and is here to stay, and its responsibilities are such 
that it must now take on obligations to its members, to other workers, to employers, 
and to the community. The real test of measuring up to social responsibility will lie 
in its code of behavior and its action in the best interests of the welfare of the nation. 
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THE ESSENCE OF MANAGEMENT. MARY CUSHING NILES. q 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 479 pages. $4.75. 


From her experiences as a representative of the International Scientific Management 
Committee in India, where she spent some time in meeting with leaders and in survey- 
ing the management education potential, there comes this book which is aptly described 
by the publisher: ‘This first management book written expressly for India provides a 
comprehensive interpretation of the best Western management thinking and practice for 
evaluation and use in India’s industry expansion... Mrs. Niles weaves together the 
threads of efficiency, democracy, and human relations, uniting scientific management 
ideas with new findings from social science research.”’ 


The author achieves very well the task of balancing the presentation of the technical 
and the human aspects of management. The background of management movement in 
the United States, the sweep of concepts and fundamentals in management, the high- 
lights of research findings in the field of management, the forces which motivate 
workers, authoritarian and democratic leadership, supervision, and the organization 
and the nature of the work group — these form the base of understanding of the 
‘fessence of management.’’? There follow brief but well-packed chapters on authority, 
decision-making, communication, planning and execution, line-staff relations, control, 
and the operation of a management system — as well as content on automation, over- 
specialization and its hazards, new incentive plans, and the management profession 
and its outlook. Human relations, social skills, co-operation, motivation and morale — 
the human side — receives a sound presentation, too, to round out this volume. 
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WORK SAMPLING. RICHARD E. HEILAND AND WALLACE J. RICHARDSON. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 253 pages. $6.00. 


Since work sampling must inevitably bridge people, jobs, and methods, and in many 
instances the results of work sampling may well become the subject of grievance or 
industrial relations policy, personnel officials will find it profitable to their manage- 
ment responsibilities to have a sound orientation to this field. Through this unusual 
publication of McGraw-Hill Book Company, there is now the opportunity to link the 
industrial engineering and the personnel management views. 


The value of the book lies in the fact that this is probably the first evidence of pub- 
licized specific application of work sampling in certain areas. The theory has been 
well known, but there has been a noted lack of case histories which put theory into 
practice. This is now achieved in the book by two competent industrial engineers — 
with practical experience in this field. Work sampling, as introduced in Great Britain 
and the United States, is explained in the initial chapters on what is work sampling, 
the theoretical aspects, preparing for work sampling studies and undertaking such — 
surveys, the use of control charts, the statistical applications required, and evaluating 
and presenting results of work sampling. Valuable appendices to the book assist in 
clarification of the explanations. The actual case histories of application include 
experiences in these areas: engineering design and drafting; plant maintenance; 
office management and data processing; materials handling; machine-shop incentive 
allowances; punched-card accounting department; service activities; and, other areas. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 





UP-DATE YOUR PERSONNEL PROGRAM. LOUIS J. KROEGER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 4, July-August 1957. Pages 33-38. 


The uneven and often slow progress of personnel administration is due, historically, 

to such factors as the varying meanings given to ‘‘personnel administration’’ in dif- 
ferent organizations, the carry-over of a paternalistic attitude in the department, the 
adverse effects of poorly conducted personnel efficiency programs, the Personnel De- 
partment’s resistance to collective bargaining, and other errors made in the past. It is 
acknowledged that these impose handicaps to the department’s present operations and 
status, but Mr. Kroeger maintains that ‘‘the story is far from being all dark .. . prog- 
ress in personnel administration, particularly, in the last decade has been substantial 
and significant.’’ This is revealed by gains in the areas of personnel democracy, re- 
moving employee misunderstanding between tenure and security, improved personnel 
selection, better programs of training and personnel utilization, and improved personnel 
compensation and fringe benefit systems. The one area yet to be developed adequately 
is evaluation — and much more needs to be done here. 


The author, a management consultant, contends that to up-date the Personnel Depart- 
ment we must continue to make even more gains in the above areas. In addition, we 
must Strive for improved management-employee relations in general, rely more on human 
relations than on formal regulations and procedures alone, and find more scientific 
methods and more exacting tools for technical performance in the department. Im- 
portant, too — we must remember that the Personnel Department is there only as the 
means to an end and not an end in itself. 


(193-57) 








SALARIES AND STAFFING RATIOS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 1957. 
DALE YODER AND ROBERTA J. NELSON. 
Personnel, Vo. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 16-22. 


The overall findings of the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relation Center’s 1957 
survey indicate that while personnel salaries continue to increase considerably faster 
than living costs, personnel ratios — the number of professional and technical staff 
members per 100 employees — remain quite stable. Other highlights of the study: 


(1) The average salary of personnel executives is about $11,000, representing on the 
average about 30% of what their presidents receive. (2) Best-paying industry group is 
transportation. (3) Highest salaries are reported in the petroleum-producing central 
states and the lowest in the Southwest and Southeast. (4) Three-fourths of all 
respondents receive an average of $2,400 in added non-salary compensation. (5) The 
top personnel officials hold a wide range of titles: ‘‘Personnel Director’’ is the most 
common (53%); ‘‘Industrial Relations Director’’ is second (25%); and forty-five 
respondents hold the title of Vice-President. No one other title is reported by more 
than 3% of the sample. (6) The average industrial relations executive is 43 years old, 
has a B.A, degree with a major in business administration, and has worked in the in- 
dustrial relations field 13 years. (7) This year’s average (median) personnel ratio is 
0.75, as compared with 0.76 in 1956, Ratios are highest in financial industries and 
lowest in the government service. 


These annual surveys of the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota 
continue to render a valuable service for the profession. 
(194-57) 














WHY NOT A PERSONNEL TECHNICIAN INTERN PROGRAM? W. L. JENKINS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 3, July, 1957. Pages 174-177. 


Mr. Jenkins, Personnel Director of Maricopa County, Arizona, believes that an intern 

program is necessary for personnel technicians. The program he outlines is based on 
his belief that ‘tin many respects personnel technicians and personnel administrators 
are the least prepared of all professions to engage in the important work assigned to 

them.’? Akhough they have the most difficult job of dealing with men on the job, too 
many have ‘backed into’’ the profession. 


A sound intern program begins with the selection of a technician who is qualified by 
educational courses, training and personality, preferably a man fresh from college who 
has definitely decided upon a public personnel career. There should follow a brief 
indoctrination in the personnel department, assignmentto a pre-selected department, 
and a continuing series of integrated assignments. Within each department, the intern 
should be rotated to become acquainted not only with the processes but also with the 
people engaged in the work. Except for review of progress, the link between the per- 
sonnel department and the intern should be only occasional in order to permit self- 
reliance. A year-long program of this type should benefit the personnel department as 
well as the intern. The intern should gain a truer understanding of the jobs he will 
later be called upon to evaluate for pay, classification, training, or testing purposes. 
The personnel department should benefit from the operating people’s idea that the 
department must exist for them and their jobs. 


(195-57) 
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THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN A MAJOR INDUSTRY. GEORGE W. PEAK. 
Personnel. Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 577-579. 


At one time or another most companies are confronted with the problems of how best to 
organize the personnel department, its position in the chain of command, its authority, 
and status. The author reports the result of a study covering these questions in his 
own industry — Public Service Company of Indiana. The study covered 86 electric 
utility companies, and analysis of 78 organization charts furnishes the basis for this 
article. 


Among the findings discussed were titles of personnel officers, their place in the chain 
of command, and internal organization of personnel activities. The most popular titles 
are Personnel Director and Vice President. In 29 companies the personnel function is 
located at two levels below top management; in 47 companies this function reports to 
the top level. These arrangements indicate that the overwhelming majority of these 
companies consider that the personnel function should be placed in the organization 

at a level where not more than one position is interposed in the line of responsibility 
between the principal personnel officer and the president. 


Over 70% of the companies organize all perspnnel activities in a single department; 
breakdown of the subsidiary units within the’ personnel department are tabulated. In 
23 out of 32 companies the principal personnel officer operates with four assistants or 
less; in only six companies are there five assistants or more. 


(196—57) 








RELATION OF PERSONNEL STATISTICS TO ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE. 
E. C. WEISS. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 1, Spring 1957. ° Pages 27-42. 


The primary objective of this study was to ascertain whether significant differences 
exist on certain behavioral and other operational variables between companies typed 
as decentralized and centralized on the basis of their organization structure. Taken 
literally, the results do not reveal any significant differences and they fail to support 
the existence of an optimum form of organization structure which can be generalized 
to all industries. However, the size and nature of the sample forestalled any fina) 
conclusions. While the results do not reveal statistically significant differences, 
there is some evidence of the effectiveness of delegation and decision-making func- 


tions, although it is not clear whether best results are achieved from extreme decen- 
tralization or at some more moderate point. 


Stated in negative terms, there is little to justify centralized control except that it 
seems to require fewer management personnel and thus is less costly in terms of 
direct outlay. However, it is also pointed out that the cost cannot be figured directly 
but must be computed in terms of overhead per dollar of profit. It is concluded that 
there is no one optimum form of industrial organization personnel structure which can 
be generalized to all companies regardless of the nature of the operations, size of the 
concern, or the personalities involved. 


(197-57) 








LONG-RANGE PLANNING IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. J. W. ORAM. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 63-68. 


The author, vice-president for personnel at Pennsylvania Railroad, maintains that if 
management is to contribute its share to the continuing development of the economy it 
must plan wisely and on a long-term basis. Collective bargaining is an important part 
of such planning. In devising a collective bargaining strategy for the next ten years, 
the following suggestions are given: 


(1) Production time is a company’s most important commodity. In negotiating con- 
tracts the aim should be to secure full efficiency and flexibility of operation. (2) The 
exact cost of labor for every operation must be known in order to calculate the value 
of whatever changes in contracts may be necessary. (3) Contracts should be nego- 
tiated on a competitive basis and with full knowledge of the wage rates and fringe 
benefit costs of other companies in the area and industry. (4) Employee relations 
should be treated as an integral part of the program. (5) Contracts should be drawn up 
in such a way as to permit management to take quick advantage of technological 
changes. (6) Negotiations should not be based solely on the union’s demands; collec- 
tive bargaining is a two-way street and management must know what it wants. (7) Em- 
ployee communications must be such as to establish a healthy climate for contract 
negotiations. 


(198—57) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





WHY EXECUTIVES FAIL. F. J. GAUDET AND A. R. CARLI. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 7-21. 


Questionnaires were sent to 300 major executives in American industry asking each 
executive to consider one man whom he had appointed to a management position and 
who had failed in that position. The items were roughly grouped into two categories. 
Results of analysis of the responses indicated that personality factors were more 
important as causes of executive failures, in comparison to lack of knowledge — in 
ratios of two to one in terms of frequency of checked items as well as in terms of 
weighted ranks, and in ratio of eleven to one when the respondents were asked 
directly which was more important. The most frequent causes of failure were listed 
as inability to delegate responsibility, inability to analyze and evaluate, inability 
to judge people, and inability to cooperate with people. 


In general, the findings are similar to earlier studies of the causes of failure of lower 
level employees — clerical and semi-skilled workers. Knowledge-type courses 
frequently found in many management training programs do not seem to fill the needs 
of executives about whom top management is concerned. It also appears that if psy- 
chologists are going to help industries select management personnel, their emphasis 
should be upon devising techniques to measure personality factors rather than straight 
technical ‘*know-how.”? 


(199-57) 








FERRETING OUT EXECUTIVE TALENT. JAMES V. MINEHAN. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 12-14, 


The impact of today’s peace-time prosperity has compelled management to change its 
methods of selecting and developing men. In their search for executive potentials, 
both large and small corporations have learned through bitter experience that the old 
methods have been costly and inefficient. While some companies are still using hit- 
and-miss methods, most management officials now realize that they must adopt a new 
approach to the problem of selecting and training executives. In the author’s opinion, 
this new approach is ‘‘the recognition of the fact that definite patterns of ability, 
personality and background go into the making of a successful executive.’’ 


Mr. Minehan reinforces his views by citing: (1) a recent depth study of 47 top execu- 
tives which sought to determine their development pattern; (2) the application of 
modern supervisory and executive selection methods introduced by an eastern oil 
company; and (3) the Sears Roebuck study of factors contributing to executive advance- 
ment within the company. Fortunately, an organization now has at its disposal the 
valuable resources of the American Management Association, reported experiences of 
psychologists in personnel selection of managers, and the results of many company 
and agency programs. The task of ferreting out executive talent and overcoming hit- 
and-miss methods is more promising than before. . There is need only of the will to do 
so and to develop a sound policy for executive selection. 


(200—57) 








HOW 47 COMPANIES MEASURE THEIR EXECUTIVES. J. A. LITTERER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 3, July-August 1957. Pages 97-100. 


Forty-seven companies which had achieved some reputation for having developed ap- 
praisal programs for their managerial employees were selected, and the author under- 
took a special study of the composition of the appraisal forms, the parties who make 
the appraisal, and the extent of informing the individual of the results of his ap- 
praisal. Findings: Thirty-seven evaluated on the basis of specific traits — the more 
frequently used appraisal form, while ten companies evaluated on the basis of 
general factors (performance, ability, and potential) and with a considerable variation 
in the number of elements used in the appraisal forms. It was found that twelve is 
the preferred number of specific traits evaluated — in order to make the appraisal fair, 
comprehensive, reasonable to administer, and manageable as a technique for apprais- 
ing managers. 


Methods — most of the companies used the graduated-scale method of rating, and very 
few used the continuous rating scale or the essay-type answer technique. For the 
graduated-scale method most of the companies employed five graduations as an 
adequate appraisal pattern. Who makes the appraisal? — Of those reporting on this 
point, 25 indicated it was done by the supervisor, supervisor and his superior, or 
similar line combination; 15 companies used a committee in making their appraisals, 
and the composition of the committees varied considerably. Counseling after appraisal 
— 25 of the 26 which reported on this point indicated that the results of the appraisal 
are communicated to the ratees, and they gave the author descriptions of the pro- 
cedures which they followed in doing so. 


(201-57) 
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FULFILLING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. 
JM. TRICKETT. 
Personnel. Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 520-526. 


There are two features which might be said to distinguish the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Company approach to management development: emphasis on the underlying 
philosophy — the why rather than the how — and an emphasis on each individual as a 
unique and continuing challenge. It is recognized that there is no FMC Management 
Development Program as such, but rather as many ‘‘programs”’ as there are people 
requiring development as managers. 


An opportunity for the manager to carry out his training responsibilities to his sub- 
ordinates is provided by the coaching and counselling session which immediately 
follows a performance review. This is well described in the account. Certain prin- 
ciples have emerged which serve as guides to ‘‘coaching executives’’: (1) The 
manager must prepare both himself and his subordinate for the counselling session. 
(2) He must reach agreement with his subordinate as to the latter’s responsibilities. 
(3) He must establish and maintain a positive tone throughout the discussion. (4) He 
must be willing to listen to his subordinate and try to get his reactions. (5) He must 
at all times help to maintain the subordinate’s self-respect. (6) He must seek to work 
out a mutual plan for the subordinate’s personal development. (7) He must close the 
discussion on a positive note. (8) He must make sure to follow up the discussion. 
Finally, he must assist his subordinate supetvisors in their ‘‘plan-making for man- 
development.’’ 


(202-57) 


Executive development at FMC is essentially planned self-development. 








DEVELOPING THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER. LOUIS J. DE ROSE. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 3, May-June 1957. 
Pages 36-40. 


What should be the objectives of a management development program? A valid answer 
to this question has not, the author feels, been formulated for many of the programs 
which are operating today. A balanced program must emphasize both the ‘‘substan- 
tive’’ aspect of management — the performance of functions — and the procedures of 
management — the forms of management. Mr. DeRose’s analysis of the many programs 
in existence indicate that ‘little or no attention is given to the promotion of knowl- 
edge and skills in the functional areas of business .. . On-the-job training and ex- 
perience are assumed to be the sole requirements for gaining proficiency in sales, 
production, purchasing or what have you.’’ He cites a number of cases where this 
Situation prevailed despite so-called ‘‘Management Development Training.”’ 


Four major areas are cited as the major deficiencies in the training to which managers 
are exposed: (1) Little or no attention is given to the functional growth of the manag- 
er beyond that which might occur on the job itself; (2) Little recognition is made of 
the interrelated complex with which business functions are performed; (3) Management 
development training is for the most part training in the forms of management; (4) There 
has been an undue emphasis on the techniques and devices of instruction leading to 
the detriment of what is to be instructed. Attention to fundamentals can yield a better 
program which achieves a sense of balance and purpose, developing the professional 
manager to be a thinker as well as a doer in his field. 

(203-57) 











DELEGATION: WHAT ARE THE BARRIERS? WILLIAM H. NEWMAN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 7, June 1957. Pages 21-27. 


Effective delegation centers around the personal relationship between two individuals, 
the boss and his immediate subordinate. Each can be a barrier to effective delegation. 
Some managers are reluctant to delegate because they get trapped in the ‘‘I-can-do-it- 
better-myself’’ falacy. Others lack the ability to direct, the ability to plan ahead, and 
in communicating to their subordinates what is to be done. Still others may lack con- 
fidence in their subordinates or may be handicapped by a tempermental aversion to 
taking a risk. A subordinate may himself make delegation difficult or impossible by: 
(1) finding it easier to ask the boss than to decide for himself; (2) fearing criticism 
for mistakes; (3) believing that he lacks the necessary information and resources to 
do a good job; (4) being overwhelmed by his existing work load; or (5) lacking self- 
confidence. Very often the difficulty lies in failure to assure responsibility and 
authority with such delegation. 


Any or all of these factors may be involved in a particular situation. To overcome 
them the people involved must adjust their attitudes, behavior patterns, and relation- 
ships. Some can adjust more rapidly than others. Almost every such adjustment will 
take time. Supervisory and management development programs can contribute much 
to removal of some of the barriers to sound delegation. 


(204-57) 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A MANAGER. JOHN M. FOX. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 18-21. 


The evolution of the manager in American industry has gone through three broad 
phases. The first of these was the one-man or owner-manager phase. The second, 
motivated by the growing need for capital, was the public ownership phase — but still 
a one-man show. The complex nature of modern business, demanding specialized 
knowledges, has brought about the birth of the team-management concept. Therr is 
danger in this idea, however, for specialists often develop an overemphasis of u.+ir 
speciality to the detriment of the operation of the whole organization. 


Assuming that the team-management operation is a sound, what are the qualities that a 
specialist should seek to develop in order to become a well-rounded manager? The 
points suggested: (1) Creative ability... Business is looking for men who can think. 
(2) Judgment . .. Men who are destined for leadership must be men who can make 
sound and wise decisions. (3) Administrative skill... Modern business must have 
men who can plan. (4) Positive attitude... A manager must be optimistic. He must 
be able to inspire. (5) Courage... Managers must be men who are willing to take a 
risk without being in possession of all the facts at the time. (6) Character... 
Managers must be men of high moral integrity. 


(205-57) 








STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL CAREER EXECUTIVE. R.M. PAGET. 
Public Adm. Review. Vol. 17, No. 2, Spring 1957. Pages 91-96. 


The problem of strengthening the effectiveness of the career executive in the govern- 
ment is complicated by the fact that the solutions must deal with only a very small 
segment of the career service. A top-level career service would include less than 0.2 
per cent of the employees of the Federal government. In spite of this fact, too few 
problems involving the career governmental executive have been considered and dis- 
cussed at length. A number of areas must be given attention in order to strengthen the 
effectiveness of the Federal career civil,service executive. One of the most important 
of these is the development of pride in the Federal service and a concomitant recogni- 
tion of status. 


A suggested four-part program for developing this pride is as follows: (1) Secure 

clear, unequivocal support for a top management career service from within the govern- 
ment; (2) Define the administrative career service; (3) Develop the policies, regula- 
tions and procedures necessary to establish and administer a recognized senior career 
service; (4) Promote public recognition and support for a senior career service. While 
pride in the Federal service is basic, there is need for more to strengthen the execu- 
tive’s role. Measures must be encouraged to improve his effectiveness as an adminis- 
trator. This would involve a combination of measures which involve his own continu- 
ing self-development and measures and opportunities provided by the agency to improve 
executive performance at large. 


(206-57) 











AL ge YARDSTICKS TO MANAGEMENT. THOMAS A. MAHONEY AND 
ERS. 
Personnel. Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 556-562. 


This article reports the findings from a current study, by the Management Development 
Laboratory of the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center, concerned 
‘with management appraisal. -A survey of management development activities in St. 
Paul, Minn. firms was undertaken in 1955. The survey findings indicated that 22 of 
the 45 responding firms conduct some form of management appraisal. An analysis of 
these companies’ replies to the question about their management appraisal programs 
is discussed. 


Management appraisal implies that the individual is being measured against the 
standards which the company desires of its managers. Not only do these standards 
vary from one company to another, but appraisal systems themselves differ widely. 
These aspects were examined in some detail, including the following questions: Who 
is appraised? How often are appraisals conducted? Who appraises managers? What 
measures are used? What characteristics do present managements seek to identify and 
develop in their successors? How satisfactory are present management appraisal 
programs? Job duties, requirements, and responsibilities are key factors in the assess- 
ment of managers. It is possible that these factors will eventually provide more valid 
measures of managerial abilities than the personal characteristics on which appraisals 
today are largel Saved: A sound appraisal program will, in time, lead to the adoption 
of a sound development program to correct weaknesses or gaps disclosed in the 


appraisals. (207-57) 











EXECUTIVE SELECTION AND INVENTORY. D.E. BALCH. 
he Personnel Administrator. Vol. 1 No. 6, June 1957. Pages 8-15, 22. 


This talk by Mr. Balch, Vice President, Personnel Administration, General Mills, Inc. 
was delivered at the Midwinter Personnel Conference of American Management Associa- 
tion, Chicago, February 13, 1957. He discusses the thoughts and actions of General 
Mills regarding ‘‘Executive Selection and Inventory.’’ General Mills directs its efforts 
in four areas (1) management climate (2) manpower selection and inventory (3) continu- 
ing education, and (4) providing ample raw materials. 


Twelve points of managerial effectiveness characterize the management expected at 
General Mills. The company believes these to be the most important in challenging 
and developing men: (1) High moral and intellectual integrity; (2) Filling each posi- 
tion with the most capable man; (3) A fair and equitable salary structure; (4) Delegation 
of authority and responsibility as far as practicable; (5) Developing and stretching the 
capacities of subordinates; (6) Attempting to understand each person as an individual; 
(7) Increasing subordinate effectiveness by training and coaching; (8) Effective com- 
munications down the line; (9) Providing the opportunity for employees to express their 
thinking about their jobs and the daily operations of the plant; (10) Providing capable 
replacements; (11) Devoting the necessary time for the development of men, and, (12) 
Making use of plant facilities to implement and extend the ‘‘bottom-up’’ philosophy of 
management and manpower development. In making a selection and placement, per- 
sonal qualifications and inventory, background interview, reports and psychological 
test data, physical examination, and supervisory appraisal are utilized in the General 
Mills program. (208-57) 








HOW AN EXECUTIVE CAN TELL WHEN HE IS SLIPPING. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 7, July 1957. 


(STAFF.) 
Pages 20-21. 


In response to an invitation from the American Business staff in regard to this ques- 
tion, a retired president of a large steel corporation advises to watch for the following 
as possible indicators of an executive ‘‘slipping’’: 


(1) when he talks more about what he did in the past than what he plans to do in the 
future; (2) when he blames his shortcomings and failures on new competition, the 
weather, or ‘‘conditions’’; (3) when he begins to lose interest in figures (profit-and- 
loss!); (4) when he begins to think the business cannot get along without him; (5) when 
he becomes adept at thinking of reasons why a new idea or method won’t work; (6) when 
he confides to friends that the boss does not appreciate the years he has given to the 
business; (7) when he secretly feels that his position ‘‘rates’’ a bigger office or a 
larger staff; (8) when he arrives at work later, lunches longer, and leaves the office 
earlier; (9) when he tries to convince people that the time he spends on the golf course 
is good for the business; and (10) when he loses the knack of talking WITH people and 
begins to talk AT them. 


This experienced ‘elder’? who has watched many executives in action in the course 
of his career elaborates on each of these points with more counsel and with several 

case Situations. It is a responsibility of both management and the man himself to be 
alert to some of these signs of slipping. 


(209-57) 











SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE ACTION. EDWARD C. SCHLEH. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 8, August 1957. Pages 22-24. 


Among the addresses featured at the 38th International Conference of the National 
Office Management Association was this by the President of Schleh Associates, 
management consultants. The central point stressed is a ‘‘results approach’’ as a 
mark of successful executive action — the approach which encourages people toward 
peak job performance which pays off for them and for the organization. It is advanced 
as an approach, furthermore, which avoids weakening further any of the ‘tweak 
sisters’’ in the management chain. 


Needed, first, is a clear statement of organizational objectives — and just as urgently 
a definition of ‘‘results’’ which is understandable and acceptable. Sound planning, 
sound delegation, confidence in the right man to do the right job — with corresponding 
authority, responsibility, and accountability, a reasonable span of control to keep 
relationships and communication manageable, and the exercise of good supervision and 
judgment at the various management levels — these are basic to assuring results and 
successful executive action. At various points Mr. Schleh indicates the two poles — 
one at which results are meager and people are not growing and the other at which 
effort is directed toward optimum results and in helping people grow in their jobs. As 
a point of focus the author cites the management of a large records system and the 
administration of the system in a way so that problems are solved as they arise in this 
system. He advances the sound thesis that ‘‘the potential your people have is far 
above what is used . . . the successful executive makes the most of this potential.’ 


(210-57) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 





HOW FIRMS ARE BUILDING UP THEIR FOREMEN. (STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 12, No. 4, July 1957. Pages 12-14, 


There are conflicting views of the status and recognition of the foreman in present-day 
management, and this account of a study of the National Foremen’s Institute indicates 
that foremen are regaining their stature in the management ranks and that there are 
encouraging signs of improved foremen relations. The NFI compared this more recent 
survey with its earlier survey of 1953 and indicated improvement in regard to foremen 
being required to punch time clocks, for example, participation in meetings, special 
training programs available for foremen, having voice in selecting applicants to be 
hired, having authority to initiate disciplinary action, and other matters. It noted, too, 
that 98% of the firms surveyed solicit the opinions of their foremen regarding various 
provisions in the union contract. While the NFI acknowledges that there is still a 
long way to go in improving foremen relations, the findings of this survey appear to be 
encouraging. 


The Management Methods staff, editing the account, makes this summary observation 
in regard to the NFI survey findings: ‘‘. . . today’s foreman has fewer prerogatives 
than he had in the days before unions moved in their shop stewards and before em- 
ployers moved in their various management specialists . . . But the findings also make 
clear that increasing numbers of companies have become or are becoming alert to the 
value of molding the foreman into something a lot more than a mere straw boss.”’ 


(211-57) 








SUPERVISOR MORALE — ‘IRON CURTAIN’ OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. 
J.D. STAEEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 2, June 1957. Pages 54-57. 


For years companies have concentrated on worker attitudes and morale to a far greater 
extent than on that of first-line management. Recently, a large manufacturing firm 
found that the attitudes of almost half its supervisors were neutral or negative in 
selected major areas of morale examined. Further study revealed that these attitudes 
constituted an ‘‘iron curtain’? between management and the employee relations program. 
Since the employee relations programs were conceived so that the supervisors would 
be the key intermediaries, the effectiveness of the programs were limited or destroyed. 


In his day-to-day contacts the supervisor may exhibit, depending upon the degree to 
which has morale has been affected, an attitude of (1) indifference toward manage- 
ment, (2) defensiveness against management, or (3) outright aggression toward manage- 
ment. Examples are cited. On the other hand, a high-morale supervisor will exhibit 
(1) active interest, (2) active participation, and (3) active ‘‘selling’’ of the company, 
its product, and its supervision. The attitudes of those supervised will soon mirror 
the feelings of the first-line supervisor. In order to learn of current levels of super- 
visory morale, standards must first be established and measures developed and ap- 
plied — if we are to arrive at some kind of ‘‘before and after’? comparison in regard to 
supervisory attituces. Supervisor morale must be the keystone upon which supervisory 
training should be constructed. They must genuinely feel that they belong to manage- 
ment and that their superiors and co-supervisors in the organization accept them in that 


role. (212-57) 











CONTRASTING VIEWS OF THE FOREMAN'S RESPONSIBILITY. C.£&. EVANS. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 32-39. 


This account reports the results of a survey covering 187 first-line foremen and 53 
members of higher management in three manufacturing companies. Questionnaires were 
administered to all foremen supervising hourly rated employees in the four plants and, 
wherever possible, to their immediate superiors as well. On the average a first-line 
foreman had 23 employees under his direction. 


The survey questionnaire comprised 109 items grouped into 7 major areas: employee 
relations, quality control, costs, production schedules, time control, methods improve- 
ment, and maintenance. In filling out the questionnaire the foremen were asked to in- 
dicate for each item whether or not they had recognized responsibility and authority. 

If they checked “tyes,’’ they were then requested to indicate the degree of authority 
they had for that item, choosing among five degrees. Detailed responses of each group 
(foreman and their superiors) are given and differences analyzed. 


From an overall point of view the most significant finding of this study is that 
superiors consistently rate the foreman’s responsibility higher than do the foremen 
themselves (7% higher, on the average). Moreover, the two groups of respondents 
differ substantially with respect to the degree of authority that foremen should be ex- 
pected to exercise. In view of these findings, management might well give thought to 
the recommendation that conferences be held between foremen and their superiors to 
resolve their differing concepts of authority and responsibility. 


(213-57) 
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CUT THE CLOTH TO FIT THE SUPERVISOR. THEODORE P. MORRIS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 3, July 1957. Pages 144-150, 


For the past five years the city of Pasadena has been developing, administering, and 
evaluating a management and supervisory training program. The program has been 
developed without a large staff of training specialists and without large fund expendi- 
tures for training facilities or equipment. Described as a ‘‘modest effort,’’ it has been 
accomplished by having the personnel director devote part of his time to the program 
and by integrating it into his other activities. 


In analyzing training needs, the Personnel Department constructed a training inventory 
questionnaire for distribution to various levels of supervision. The anonymous re- 
sponses were tabulated, and a basic training course was constructed in light of the 
responses. In cooperation with the operating departments, course content was com- 
piled. The final course outline of seventeen sessions aimed at familiarizing the super- 
visor with five broad areas: (1) knowledge of specific technical job duties and 
responsibilities; (2) knowledge of management principles and their job applications; 
(3) knowledge of supervisory techniques; (4) knowledge of policies, rules, and regula- 
tions; and (5) human relations knowledge of skillful handling of people. The use of 
department heads as pilot course participants, the conference method, the compilation 
of a supervisory workbook, project assignments, and visual aids were other factors 
contributing to the success of the training program. 


(214-57) 








IMPROVING THE ATTITUDES OF FOREMAN AND EMPLOYEES TOWARD 
PRODUCTIVITY. HUGH L. RUSCH. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 1, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 21-22, 


The answer to increased competition and increased wages is increased productivity. 
This will require teamwork between workers and management at a time when the morale 
of foremen is taking a downward turn. The Public Opinion Index for Industry, in its 
latest survey on ‘‘Foreman Thinking and the Productivity Problem’’ shows that morale 
has declined ten points from its 1950 high. Foremen sentiment for unionization is also 
an indication of this trend. This attitude corresponds to a similar period just before 
the end of World War II. All studies indicate that ‘‘employee work spirit’’ is one of 

the basic factors of high productivity. It is also one of the most difficult to measure. 
Companies achieving productivity are those where workers ‘‘have confidence in their 
company’s top management, have confidence in and respect for their foremen, believe 
that the company keeps them informed, and have the feeling that the company is con- 
cerned about its employees.”’ 


Forward-looking companies are giving foremen the “—— and help they need, recog- 
nizing that they are in a key position to convey the need for increased production and 
reduced cost. And, they show signs of ‘‘pay-off’’ through such programs. 


Mr. Rusch is Vice President of Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, N.J. The 
article is a summary of an address given by the author on March 20, 1957, at the 
Seventh Annual Personnel Conference of the Connecticut Personnel Association. 


(215-57) 











THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE WORKING SUPERVISOR. GEORGE STRAUSS. 
Journal of Business. Vol. 30, No. 3, July 1957. Pages 202-211. 


Through his studies of actual case studies (in an oil refinery, glass-blowing plant, 
metal container production factory, automotive parts, public utility, and building 
trades organizations), the author has observed that the role of the working supervisor 
is misunderstood and his job has been downgraded or eliminated. Professor Strauss 
traces the traditional role of the working supervisor and the changes which have been 
taking place in reducing the authority and prestige of the position. The displacement 
of the “‘old-line’’ foreman by the ‘‘new’’ foreman (the college graduate who is there 
for training and grooming for higher positions in the organization) has cracked the 
closeness of the former relationship of foreman and working supervisor and affected 
the latter’s security. In addition, his authority has been cut by nr g-eng in the union 
contract which limit his role, by explicit personnel policies handed down to him, and 
by continual undermining of his position by the ‘‘new’’ foreman who does not under- 
stand or appreciate the job of the working supervisor. 


Management would gain by reconstructing the job of the working supervisor — in 

better communication, technical achievement, and productivity. But the job must be 
redefined and better understood by all parties concerned. Management makes a serious 
error in failing to define his role and to tap his capabilities. 


(216-57) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





A STUDY OF ACCIDENTS IN 147 FACTORIES. PAUL SLIVNICK AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 43-51. 


Accident severity and frequency were correlated with each of 75 other variables in 
147 factories in the automotive and machine shop industry, as listed in the member- 
ship rolls of the Automotive and Machine Shop Section of the National Safety Council. 
These 75 variables are listed in a table which also gives the correlation of each with 
both criteria (frequency and severity of accidents). 


Accident frequency is associated with seasonal layoffs rate, poor attitude of co- 
workers toward high producers, small plants facilities, frequent handling of heavy 
materials, blighted living conditions, and garnisheed wages. Accident severity is 
associated with poor dining facilities, no stated penalty for tardiness, no employee 
profit-sharing plan, extreme workplace temperatures, and ‘‘dirty-sweaty’’ work. 


Another group of correlates of unsafe behavior relate to morality and urban sociology. 
These associations may involve excessive loading of guilt feelings, excessive in- 
stability of human relationships, and related preoccupying frustrations. Many of these 
Significant correlates seem to show in common the operation of persistent threat to, 
or undermining of, the status or comfort of the individual as an individual. The loss 
of or threat to individuality may produce preoccupation which in turn is unsafe 
behavior. 


(217-57) 








GETTING RID OF RADIOACTIVE WASTES. JOSEPH A. LIEBERMAN. 
National Safety News. ‘ Vol. 75, No. 5, May 1957. ‘Pages 36-37, 141-146. 


“Widespread peaceful application of nuclear technology will depend to a considerable 
degree on finding practical methods of waste disposal.’’ The author, Sanitary 
Engineer, Engineering Development Branch, Division of Reactor Development, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, introduces one of the major problems affecting the growth 
of the nuclear energy industry. Mr. Lieberman describes the radioactive waste 
materials evolved in essentially all operations associated with nuclear energy facili- 
ties. Basically, they are produced in gaseous, liquid or solid form and they begin 
with the mining of ore and continue through feed material production, reactor operation, 
and chemical reprocessing of reactor fuels. 


The author details the characteristics of the various forms of waste material and ex- 
plains current and proposed methods of disposal. He lists several practical approaches 
to ultimate, safe disposal of high level wastes such as: (1) fixation in inert media; 
(2) separation of specific isotopes; and (3) direct discharge to selected geologic 
formations. Each of these methods calls for solving numerous engineering problems 
before they become practicable but, ‘‘changing technology is a characteristic of the 
nuclear energy business”’ and a close working relationship must be maintained be- 
tween the nuclear engineer, the chemical engineer, the sanitary engineer and the 
environmentalist. 


(218—57) 











ASPHYXIA. (STAFF.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 19, No. 8, June 1957. Pages 29-32, ° 


What is asphyxia? It is ‘tsuspended animation due to deficiency of oxygen and excess 
of carbon dioxide in the blood.’’ A program designed to protect its people against the 
hazards of asphyxia, lung affections and heart conditions can be established by any 
plant, regardless of size. 


With the support df management and union, the program which involves the training of 
key personnel in the methods of manual artificial respiration backed-up by an ade- 
quate supply of modern resuscitation equipment can be easily developed. Emphasis is 
placed on the use of up-to-date resuscitators that can automatically provide a con- 
centrated, controlled supply of oxygen. Resuscitators can be applied to burned, half- 
buried, or injured patients even in very inaccessible locations where cramped quarters 
make manual methods impossible. 


Accessibility of resuscitation units is important when emergencies occur. The number 
and location of portable units may be determined on the basis of the following 

factors: number of employees; over-all size and kind of buildings; location of offices 
and production areas; and the location of extremely hazardous areas. A guide sug- 
gesting the number of portable resuscitation units required by plants of different 


sizes, is presented. These ——- are designed for maximum protection achieve- © 


ment by each plant. Also included is a table listing potential asphyxia hazards and 
recommended precautionary measures. 





(219-57) 
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HOW YOUR PHYSICIAN CAN HELP YOU ENJOY WORK. O0.A. BATTISTA. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 12-14. 


Maintaining that the proved merit of the thorough annual physical examination may be 
the greatest medical discovery of the twentieth century, the author cites the follow- 
ing ten medical do’s and dont’s for enjoying work and getting more out of life: 


(1) Don’t expect your doctor to be correct all the time, but trust his decisions more 
than your own. (2) Don’t create emergencies out of trivial symptoms. (3) Walk 
approximately two miles per day at least five days a week. (4) Eat half as much. 
Sieep twice as much. Drink three times as much. Laugh four times as much. (5) Start 
keeping a health history. (6) Set up a rhythmic pattern of living, a rhythm of work and 
rest, and play (including exercise) and rest. (7) Once an hour during the day get up 
and stretch, take a good deep breath, and give yourself a little break. (8) Never give 
a minor ailment a chance to grow into something big and serious. (9) Beware of 
burdening yourself with disguises you have to keep up. (10) Don’t wait until your 
machinery breaks down to run to your physician. 


Sick leave and absenteeism records often reflect lack of employee understanding of 


day-to-day pursuance of good health habits. Personnel officials do well to publicize 
off-the-job as well as on-the-job good health habits for employees. 


(220-57) 








A WAY OF LIFE AT CHEMSTRAND. (STAFF.) 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 32-34, 190-191, 


The approximate 5,000 employees of Chemstrand Corporation’s hugh nylon plant at 
Pensacola recently celebrated a new world’s safety record for the textile industry. 
Plant employees successfully completed more than 14,000,000 man-hours without a 
disabling injury. Company officials cite with pride the example of teamwork that has 
produced such an outstanding record. The team concept is conspicuous in all Chem- 
strand’s operations and the team pride carries over into safety. 


Chemstrand’s management, however, is well aware that team pride alone does not 
produce a good safety record. Three full-time safety men, with competent secretarial 
help, are responsible for directing the plant safety program. Emphasis on safety 
begins before a new employee starts actual work. During the orientation period, the 
‘*Four E’s”’ of safety are explained — Engineering, Education, Enthusiasm and 
Enforcement. Throughout the entire safety program the first three are emphasized 
while care is taken to stress only the positive side of disciplinary measures. 


Personal protection is a significant factor in the success of the program. The plant 
supplies its workers with all forms of protective clothing and equipment as well as a 
high degree of instrumentation built into various chemical processes which preclude 
the possibility of a particular process exceeding pre-set safety limits. Safety is a 
consideration in the actual design of the plant and remains a paramount consideration 
in all of the plant’s operations. 

(221-57) 











TWO POINTS OF VIEW ON HOW TO RUN A SUCCESSFUL SAFETY CONFERENCE. 
(THEORY)... ALFRED M. COOPER. (PRACTICE)...ALCO PERSONNEL. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 19, No. 8, June 1957. Pages 34, 106-107, 35-38. 


Industrial Safety Consultant, Alfred M. Cooper, suggests the use of foremen and 
assistant foremen as conference leaders because of their close relationship to their 
workers. A demonstration conference is held by the program administrator as a guide 
to the supervisor in leading his departmental conference. In the opening conference 
the leader develops from the group a list of accident causes in the order of their im- 
portance. Subsequent conferences, at monthly intervals, are devoted to discussions 
of these accident causes. Careful preparation of thought-provoking questions by the 
conference leader will maintain a high level of group interest. 


Personnel of ALCO Products, Inc. supply the ‘‘practice’’ portion of the article. 
ALCO’s most recent safety conference was held at a plant-area hotel which enabled 
the conferees to get away from the interruptions and attending larger meetings of 
which the safety conference is a part. The meeting dealt in specifics rather than 
program generalities. The conference program demonstrated three points: (1) company- 
wide meetings must be planned around the hazards that workers actually face; (2) they 
must keep up-to-date, not lag five years behind current production processes and 
materials; (3) they need to invite the services of physicians, nurses, hygienists, and 
insurance experts. The ALCO safety conference program was planned to stimulate 


thinking, to pass along new ideas, and to provide the benefits of group discussion 
under competent leadership. 


(222-57) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 





DOES MANAGEMENT CREATE ITS PROBLEM EMPLOYEES? C.L.SCHOLTZ. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 8, August 1957. Pages 70-72, 76. 


The author, Office Manager of Employers Liability Assurance Corporation (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), identifies the many points at which management sews the seeds of 
employee discontent through poor selection, paternalism, pressure, non-recognition, 
poor communication, inconsistency, and other acts. Day-to-day actions of management 
often plant the seed which gives rise to the ‘‘problem employee.’’ While employees 
can do much to increase their job satisfaction and morale through their own efforts 

and better understanding of management-employee relationships, management must be 
aware of its own faults. 


To guard against the rise of problem employees, Mr. Scholtz suggests this checklist: 
(1) 1f there is a failure on management’s part to understand the desires of today’s em- 
ployees; (2) a failure to provide proper personnel features in education programs 

within the company structure; (3) an attitude of arrogance on the part of newly promoted 
officials; (4) constant changing of instructions and inconsistency in policy and orders; 
(5) lack of communication; (6) constant pressure without acknowledgment of good work; 
(7) failure of superiors to understand the effect of outside bad luck of the employee — 
sickness, death, financial troubles; (8) failure to consider giving the employee who 
dislikes his present job an opportunity at another job; and, (9) failure to pay the going 
salary rate. Mr. Scholtz also advises against hiring the possible problem employee 

in the company’s selection program. 


(223-57) 








HUMAN PROBLEMS OF OFFICE MECHANIZATION. E.R. BECKER AND 
E.F. MURPHY. 


Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 8, July 1957. Pages 26-33. 


Quickly reviewing some of the most common characteristics of office operations, the 
authors cite a number of office problems which are accentuated by automation. Among 
these are grievances about unfair work assignments, noise, condition or speed of 
machines, and fatigue. Although problems of this sort usually have a more deep- 
seated origin, they are taken out on the machine because it provides the dissatisfied 
employee with a tangible symbol against which he can direct his dissatisfaction. The 
manager who is installing automated equipment must learn to distinguish those griev- 
ances which are actually caused by the installation from those which stem from hidden 
attitudes reflecting insecurity and low morale. 


The manager can minimize those grievances stemming from office automation by 
motivating his employees to accept the new system and its new procedures. Job en- 
largement may be one motivation tool. By assigning more operations to an employee 
over a longer time cycle, boredom may be relieved and employee satisfaction increased 
Meaningful work assignments-assignments which give the employee a sense of direc- ’ 
tion-are also effective motivaters. Above all, the manager must help his employees 
‘"see machines in their proper perspective. He must point out that it’s not important 
what the machine can do, but what they can do with the machine. His employees 
should understand the fact that the more a machine accomplishes, the more the think- 
ing function of the person using it increases in importance.’’ 

(224-57) 











HUMAN RELATIONS BEHAVIOR ON THE JOB: THE OFFICER BEHAVIOR 
DESCRIPTION. A. J. SPECTOR. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1957, Pages 110-113. 


The Officer Behavior Description (OBD) is an objective, checklist type of test which 
measures human relations behavior on the job. It contains 74 items covering 17 areas 
which were adapted from an earlier critical-incident study in the Air Force. For con- 
struction of the OBD a group of 282 (from an original group of 494) Field Grade 
Officers attending the Air University were described by a subordinate, a peer, and a 
superior officer at the subject officers’ last duty station. The descriptions were 
scored using weights assigned by a sample of colonels attending the Air War College. 


Direct measures of validity and reliability were unobtainable, although related data 
and considerations suggest that if validity and reliability statistics were available 
the coefficients would be satisfactory. These related data include an examination of 
Significant correlations between classes of raters. Validity data are not available 
because there is no ‘thigher’’ criterion against which to correlate the OBD. How- 
ever, if ‘‘good”’ human relations in a particular society may be defined in terms of what 
its power figures sanction or punish, then by definition this test measures, to some 
extent, what it is supposed to measure since the items were weighted by Air Force 


colonels, who are power figures in their society, on the basis of the items’ importance 
for good human relations. 


(225-57) 
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TRAINING CHARTS MEASURE MORALE. K.G. ETHERIDGE. 
Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 23, No. 203, May 1957. | Pages 24-25, 41. 


Peak Frean & Company, in October 1955, decided to transfer one of their biscuit 
packaging operations to another plant. Their problem was to train new laborers and 
supervisors. The progress of three shifts was recorded graphically with some interest- 
ing results. Individual charts proved valuable in quickly differentiating the suitable 
and unsuitable for the type of work. Variations in individual graphs correlated with 
‘‘the character and domestic circumstances of the operator concerned.’’ These 
individual trends seldom proved controllable. 


General trends were usually traced to some controllable factors within the plant. For 
example, it was learned that the faster operators had been persuaded by the slower 
ones to slacken the pace. Management reacted by giving a bonus to those reaching 

a given performance level and a transfer to those who did not. A rumor that those who 
did well at the new plant would not return to their old jobs spread among those tempor- 
arily transferred, and was directly responsible for two tons of unpacked biscuits. On 
work where output depended entirely on individual performance, the recording was con- 
tinued even when the training was complete to prevent a drop by some operators being 
masked as an increase by others. Supervisors, having become conversant with the 
parabolic learner’s curve, were encouraged to participate in determining reasons for 
deviations from the ‘‘ideal curve.”’ 


(226-57) 








THE SUPERVISOR AND ABSENCE RATES. FLOYD MANN AND OTHERS. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 7, June 1957. Pages 7-14. : 


To test the hypothesis that absence rates are directly related to employee attitudes 
and satisfactions, researchers at the University of Michigan’s Human Relations 
Program of the Survey Research Center set up a research study. They questioned 
more than 400 workers in two departments of a large, well-known company: 163 men 
in white-collar jobs, and 251 in blue-collar jobs. Average absence rates (on the 
basis of times absent rather than days absent) were computed for each group. Within 
each group, employees were divided into absence-rate groups based on the within- 
group averages. 


Questionnaire items included areas such as: (1) the employee’s freedom to talk to 
supervisors about job problems; (2) the degree to which the foreman has time to talk 
to men about personal problems; (3) frequency of group discussions; (4) degree of 
satisfaction with the supervisor; (5) place in the group; (6) use of skills; (7) liking 
for the work; (8) chances for promotion; (9) satisfaction with wages; (10) recognition 
for good work done; (11) feelings toward middle management; and (12) over-all satis- 
faction with company and job. Analysis of responses led the researchers to conclude 
that employee’s absences are related to their attitudes and opinions about their work 
situations. Men in work groups with higher absence rates are more dissatisfied with: 
(1) their supervision; (2) their work associates; (3) their wages and promotional 
opportunities; (4) their jobs; and (5) their company, in general, 


(227-57) 


















THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN LABOR UNIONS. PETER DUBNO. 
The American Psychologist. Vol. 12, No. 4, April 1957. Pages 212-215. 


Psychologists have devoted very little attention to the problems of the millions of 
individuals organized in labor unions. Some fruitful areas suggested include indus- 
trial unrest, relations with management, working conditions within the plant, internal 
union organization, and research with union populations. Human relations areas in 
the internal union structure merits investigation. 


Progressive trade unions are concerned with such symptoms of industrial unrest, as 
absenteeism, turnover, slowdowns, grievances, strikes, picketing. Unions might well 
explore the important variables specific to the problem of cooperation between them- 
selves and the industrial organizations with which they have contractual obligations, 
as well as the problem of how much and what kind of support they will receive from 
their own union members. Attention should also be focused on the psychologist’s 
potential contribution to the union itself as an organization. Many problems arise 
within unions in connection with leader-member relations which may be solved by the 
application of techniques developed through empirical research. Labor unions may 
also provide psychologists with large p yaaa for psychological research that have 
heretofore remained relatively untapped for such purposes. 


It may be that now is a good time for psychologists to evaluate not only their relations 
to organized labor but to consider the possibility of creating a systematic and useful 
psychology of labor. 

(228-57) 
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a TOWARD THE SHOP STEWARD. G. W. MILLER AND 
NEDR A 
Ind, and Labor Rel. Rev. Vol. 10, No. 4, July 1957. Pages 516-531. 


This intensive research study of a large industrial union local of some 3,000 members 
is concerned with the attitudes and expectations of union members and shop stewards 
in these four areas: (a) grievance handling, (b) union-building through participation 
and strength, (c) communication in passing on information to union members, and 

(d) citizenship tunction — having members become more active on political issues and 
in the political life of the community. 


The main findings of the study: (1) grievance handling ‘‘by the book’? and limited 
strictly to the industrial relations contract provisions is not adequate — the steward 
must also base his approach on personal needs and dissatisfactions of individual 
fellow workers; (2) most members expressed desire for the local union’s committeemen 
to exert more pressure on members to develop support for the national union and to im- 
prove attendance and participation in the local union for building the union to stronger 
status; (3) the availability of information and communication was considered to be 
good; (4) there was a noted difference of opinion in regard to participation in political 
affairs and on political issues. The most striking conclusion drawn is the high degree 
of satisfaction reflected in the attitudes and expectations, despite some discrepancies 
in the norms and perceptions. Union solidarity stood out most prominently, although 
not to be interpreted as necessarily the kind of solidarity which is antagonistic toward 
management. 

(229-57) 








COMPLAINTS AND GRIEVANCES: GETTING AT CAUSES. (WESTERN 
ELECTRIC COMPANY.) ; 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 9, August 1957. Pages 9-16. 


In his role as trouble shooter in human relations so as to meet schedules and produc- 
tion targets, the supervisor must diagnose difficulties, apply or recommend remedies, 
and seek to prevent grievances from developing. In attempting to solve the problem of 
complaints and grievances the triple task of the supervisor involves: (1) the task of 
diagnosis — determining what is wrong and the nature of the grievance, recognizing . 
complaints as often being symptoms of basic job dissatisfaction, and discovering 
which factors either on or off the job are disturbing the worker most; (2) the task of 
adjustment — bridging the employee’s demands and the satisfactions he gets by chang- 
ing to the extent practicable the job, the work situation, or the relationships in order 
to help the employee modify his demands and to make better adaptation to the neces- 
sary conditions of the work environment; and (3) the task of prevention — arranging the 
work situation and supervising the people, on a daily and current basis, in such a 

way as to show supervisory alertness in harmonizing the needs of management and 
those of the employees — particularly in observing that employee satisfactions do not 
fall so far short of their needs or demands as to give rise to complaints. 


Supervisors must exercise sound judgment and integrity in measuring up to this 
‘triple task’’ responsibility. 


(230-57) 








DEALING WITH OURSELVES BEFORE DEALING WITH OTHERS. 
R. TANNENBAUM. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 8, August 1957. Pages 29-30, 35. 


The key to the presentation is perhaps best summed up in this expression: ‘‘When we, 
as executives, keep employees in a dependency relationship with respect to us, we are 
satisfying only our own need for security’? — and this is a kind of immaturity which 

we must overcome. One notes this kind of behavior by which the executive sustains 
his ego by assuring the dependency of the subordinate upon him, for example, in using 
his status to block the upward communication of an idea or in being guardedly careful 
about giving latitude or freedom in which a subordinate would = and develop and 
thereby constitute a threat. In summary, these are examples of immaturity — our own 
inability to be big enough, in a psychological sense, to those with whom we deal. 


The road to mature executive action must begin with knowing oneself better, becoming 
a better listener, and developing the two essential qualities of ‘‘social sensitivity” 
and ‘‘behavioral flexibility.’? By ‘‘social sensitivity’? is meant the ability of one to 
accurately understand another individual. One must get over the blind spot of tending 
to see in a subordinate what he wants to see in order to feel secure in his relations 
with this other person. By ‘‘behaviorial flexibility’? we mean the ability to behave 
appropriately in the light of our understanding of the other person, and making good 
adjustments in the relationship. 


(231-57) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 





HOW TO SELECT WINNERS. J. H. McQUAIG. 


Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 17-18. 





To predict an applicant’s success in a position one must know how to obtain full 
information concerning the person’s past work record. However, Mr. McQuaig believes 
that most interviewers use inadequate methods. Their casual interviewing technique 
is usually unsatisfactory since it overlooks many important aspects in an applicant’s 
past. He believes that all interviewers are prejudiced regarding people; that few 
understand personality development and the drives and motives behind human behavior. 


An effective method of interviewing in appraising men is predicted upon three vital 
considerations: (1) personality traits develop early; (2) men change little in tempera- 
ment and basic characteristics after age 16; (3) future performance will follow past 
behavior habits. In line with these considerations, even non-professional interviewers 
can be successful in selecting men if they observe the following guideposts: (1) Try 
to make the candidate feel at ease. Keep the atmosphere friendly, relaxed; (2) Let the 
candidate do most of the talking. Try to avoid giving advice or criticism; (3) Pay 
little attention to a man’s appearance; (4) Do not try to fool the applicant with trick 
questions; (5) Do not ask questions that suggest the answers; (6) Account for all the 
time in an applicant’s employment history; (7) Pay attention to any unusual facts in 
the candidate’s history, especially if he is inclined to brush over them or to give a 
rather illogical explanation. 


(232-57) 











HOW TO RUN A SUMMER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM. WILBUR A. LEWIS. 
Personnel. Vol. 33, No. 6, May 1957. Pages 571-576. 


| 
Faced with the increasing difficulty of obtaining competent college graduates to fulfill 
their manpower needs, many companies have begun to experiment with summer employ- 
ment programs for college students. Primarily, they seem to be interested in students 
who have finished their junior year or graduates returning for advanced degrees. 
Though all the companies included in this Cornell University survey were chiefly 
interested in the student with technical training, the need is increasing for competent 
college men to fill non-technical positions. 


The article discusses the wide range of recruiting methods available, importance of 
salary since summer employment often provides the student with the funds for his 
current educational expenses, and the method by which summer salaries are usually 
computed (based on scaled wages according to the number of years of education com- 
pleted.) Attention is also given to problems of placing the student, kind of work 
assignment he will be given, his supervision, what should be expected of him in the 
way of production, orientation problems of a work situation as opposed to an educa- 
tional one, advance preparation necessary, setting up controls and allocating super- 
visory responsibilities, function of the staff departments, and the importance of main- 
taining follow-up relations with the summer employee after he returns to college. The 
resourceful organization can tap a summer employment program for needed manpower 
for that period and possibly for the future. 


(233-57) 














YOU'LL HIRE THIS MAN IN 65. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 34-35, 90-91. 


In looking ahead to changes in the concept of the graduate business school and its 
objectives and curricula, the deans of the nation’s business schools predict this pro- 
file of the graduate: ‘‘In addition to the key abilities to make decisions and to work 
with people . . . tomorrow’s business school graduate should have these qualities: 
imagination, logic and insight into human nature, a familiarity with electronic data 
processing equipment and the ability to communicate lucidly; ability to move from one 
department to another, to attack and solve problems analytically; and, skill in many 
trades, mastery of at least one.’’ The representative institutions — Harvard, North- 
western, University of North Carolina, University of California, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and others — voice this prediction through their deans. The influence of busi- 
ness leaders, in encouraging broader liberal training along with business management 
education for business school students, will be felt. 


They voice, too, some of the key things which business can do to help produce this 
kind of individual: (1) help increase the availability of teachers in the colleges, by 
setting up yearly fellowship grants for prospective business administration instructors; 
(2) permit young and promising executives in their firms to teach part time; (3) co- 
operate with the colleges in research projects; (4) provide employment opportunities for 
faculty members so that they can continue to be close to the scene of modern business; 
(5) serve on advisory committees — and other contributions. 


(234-57) 
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USING THE NON-DIRECTIVE INTERVIEW. N. A. MOYER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 7, June 1957. Pages 28-39, 


The non-directive interview, an interview in which little or no attempt is made to direct 
the applicant’s conversation, requires both preparation and careful conduct. The more 
an interviewer knows about an applicant beforehand the better he will be able to alert 
himself to listen for the things he needs to know. In conducting the interview the 
interviewer has two basic problems: (1) getting the complete story about the applicant’s 
background and (2) determining what it means in terms of the job under consideration. 


Although it is usually not too difficult to get the applicant to start talking, the inter- 
viewer should do a number of things to keep the applicant talking. He should: (1) give 
his entire attention to the applicant; (2) listen; (3) never argue; (4) not interrupt or 
change the subject abruptly; (5) use questions sparingly; (6) allow pauses in the con- 
versation (7) phrase his responses briefly; (8) keep the conversation at a level suited 
to the applicant; and (9) try to understand the applicant. When the applicant's story 
has obvious gaps or is inconsistent, it may be necessary to point this out to permit the 
applicant to “‘clear’’ his story. 


The consistency of impressions and information obtained during the interview and an 
external check of the applicant’s biographical information and employment history, and 
comparison of selected statements, are the evaluation methods available to the inter- 
viewer. He must then interpret the findings. 


(235-57) 








CAREERS AND THE LIBERAL ARTS. EMERSON C. SHUCK. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 17, No. 4, May 1957. Pages 43-44, 96-102. 


This article, based on a two-year survey, is concerned with the question, ‘‘Just how 
employable is the liberal arts graduate?’’ To the survey questionnaire were responses 
from the automobile industry, insurance, department stores, petroleum industry, chem- 
icals, and other business and industrial fields — and from government. 


The principal findings were: (1) even specialized education and specialized jobs 
often require a liberal arts base, and liberal arts training is sought more and more 
along with specialized training in combination; (2) ability to express oneself in speech 
and in writing is sought in many positions, and this preparation in a liberal arts curric- 
ulum is considered important by many employers; (3) as companies seek people with 
capacity to think clearly and use analytical ability in solving problems, they find the 
liberal arts person to have qualifications and show promise in this regard; (4) the em- 
phasis on human relations — and the understanding of psychology and sociology — will 
find many liberal arts people with desirable qualifications in company programs; (5) a 
number of organizations are seeking liberal arts graduates for employment as sales 
personnel. Probably the key observation made is that of an industrial relations 
manager, for it reflects many of the quoted statements of other respondents: ‘‘Many of 
our ‘trainees’ do not have to have a particular course of study in college ... We are 
more interested in their ability to think, personality, maturity, drive’’ and other 
qualities. 


(236-57) 











WHAT GE LEARNED FROM ITS TECHNICAL RECRUITING PROGRAM. 
D. R. LESTER AND I. S. WRIGHT. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 23-31. 


Management of the Aircraft Gas Turbine Division of G.E. established an overall re- 
cruiting objective of 500 engineers for 1956. In carrying out this recruiting program 
approximately 30,000-40,000 resumes were reviewed to identify good prospects for 
technical employment, and some 245 recruiting trips were made, resulting in about 
4,000 plant visits by the candidates. After testing and interviewing this carefully 
pre-screened group, offers were made to about 1,700 individuals of whom 622 accepted 
positions as technical engineers. Tables are given (data and results discussed) on 
total acceptances and acceptance ratios by geographic and metropolitan area, employ- 
ment background of candidates accepting positions, average test scores for all ap- 
plicants, quality of recruiting sources as measured by average test scores of applicants, 
productivity of recruiting sources, salary offer data, and applicants’ reasons for refus- 
ing job offers. ° 
A number of problems suggest themselves for further investigation. One of these is the 
need for more selection devices with predictive value. As the 1956 results are sub- 
jected to further analysis, studies will be made of the correlation between coded 
variables and success on the job. Results already available are interesting as an 
indication of what kinds of checks may be applied to a recruiting program. The infor- 
mation necessary for such an analysis is provided by the method outlined in this 
article. The tables and data shown in this article offer excellent raw material for 
interested employment directors or recruiting officers. (237-57) 
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CAN DISABLED WORKERS MEET THE DEMANDS OF AUTOMATION? 
HENRY VISCARDI, JR. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 7, ty 1957. Pages 14-16. 


The growth and development of automation and its impact on industrial production in 
future years will dictate an economy that through technology will make possible a 
much greater production with fewer people. Output per worker must climb twice by 
1960 over the increases made between 1940 and 1950. One way or another we are 
going to have to produce more. Another way of accomplishing this is through the 
utilization of some of the 33 million disabled persons in America today. 


This article is a progress report about a small) group of them who organized a company 
called Abilities, Inc., in 1952. This company had grown in four years from 4 to 318 
persons. From an original vacant garage of 2,470 square feet, they moved, in the 
spring of 1957, into a new air conditioned plant of 40,000 square feet. No charity has 
been accepted, and all of the employees perform highly skilled tasks at prevailing 
wages. The author points out that there are really no disabled people — only people. 
And there is really no distinction of disability, for all of us are disabled in one way or 
another. Sheer physical strength is no measure of general ability and the disabled 
worker should be able to compete more and more, provided he is not handicapped by 
ignorance, aversion and prejudice. 


(238-57) 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR TECHNOLOGISTS. DAVID JUDGE. 
Personnel Mgt. and Methods. Vol. 23, No. 203, May 1957. Pages 19-23, 32. 


British Industry must recruit adequate scientific manpower within the next ten years or 
expect a drastic drop in living standards. This is an account of what seven firms are 
doing to attract technical personnel. Each of the seven firms were dependent on its 
own particular skill in ‘‘fishing’’ the university graduate pool. 


The following summarizes some of the techniques being used: (1) The larger firms are 
using full page advertisements; (2) Small firms use the classified section emphasizing 
the type of work and the employment conditions; (3) Smaller companies are going direct 
to the universities where, to some degree, they know ‘‘opportunities and not names”’ 
are held important; (4) Companies recognize that high powered publicity is suspect in 
the minds of university people; (5) Larger firms would rather offer a ‘‘good name’’ than 
a sensational salary; (6) Larger international firms emphasize mixing with scientists 
around the world, while the smaller ones emphasize the ‘‘friendly atmosphere’’; 

(7) Some firms offer royalties from products produced by the scientist; (8) Industry is 
taking ‘‘seconds” and ‘‘thirds’’ and training them to meet company standards. An 
artificial shortage can be created by accepting only first class personnel. While 
government action is helpful to some extent, the search for technical manpower must 
continue to be that of industry. 


(239-57) 











NEW CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM MATCHES JOB TO WORKER. (STAFF.) 
Business Week. No. 1452, June 29, 1957. Pages 144-146. 


Officials of the United States Employment Service (Department of Labor) have devised 
a profiling system which will eliminate, it is believed, some of the hit-or-miss in hiring 
personnel. Through its recent handbook guide, ‘‘Estimates of Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs’’ there is an effort to profile for the 4,000 jobs taken from the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles the aptitudes, experience, temperament, physical 
capacities, working conditions, and other factors relative to the job. The profile 
developed tends to predict not only the highest or lowest potential success in the job 
on the basis of rating of the profile but also the amount of training time needed to make 
the individual productive. Illustrations are cited in case the company or agency is 
seeking a machinist, a clerk, or other type of employee. 


Much of this comprehensive study has been built from the many years of experience 

of the USES in regard to referred applicants for jobs. Implications are drawn in regard 
to those just entering the labor market, retraining of personnel, employing personnel 
in a new geographic area where a company is establishing a new plant, use of phy- 
sically disabled workers, interchange of occupational skills, and other areas. Rather 
than pigeon-hole workers, as may be contended, it is the hope that the profiles will 
open new possibilities for transfer, retraining, and promotion through more scientific 
matching of workers and jobs. 


(240-57) 
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PERSONNEL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN MERIT SYSTEMS. GILBERT A. 
SCHULKIND. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 3, July 1957. Pages 139-143, 


Mr. Schulkind describes in this article the work that has been done by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission to facilitate the movement of persons between the civil service 
and the independent merit systems of various federal agencies. Although the Civil 
Service Rules were amended in January of 1955 to permit such movement, a number of 
problems of implementation then developed. For example, it was necessary to interpret 
the Rules by defining the term ‘‘merit system’’ and the phrase ‘‘consistent with the 
intent of the civil service laws and any other applicable laws.’’ 


After the development of working definitions, the Commission ultimately concluded 
that all true merit systems have three basic objectives in common: (1) competence — 
securing the best qualified and available personnel either for particular jobs or for 
entrance into careers in a personnel system; (2) political neutrality — securing a 
stable and continuing body of employees dedicated to carrying out the policies 
established by officials responsible for policy formulation; (3) equal opportunity — 
providing a substantially equal opportunity for all interested citizens to be considered 
for employment without discrimination based on racial, political, religious, or other 
grounds. Further interpretations of the Commission’s interchange rule involved the 
determination of what constitutes an established merit system, the analysis of the 
constituent elements of an ‘‘open competitive examination, and the relevancy of ‘other 
applicable laws.’’ While an interchange system involves many roadblocks it still holds 
considerable promise in using personnel in the best interests of the Federal service. 





(241-57) 





EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES: HOW FORT BELVOIR FILLS CIVILIAN VACANCIES. 
ROBERT D. McMARLIN. 
Armed Forces Management. Vol. 3, No. 10, July 1957. Page 28. 


Over a period of years, the U.S. Army Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories and the Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir, has been working on the development 
and operation of an effective promotion program. The present program, inaugurated in 
1953, is premised on three basic features: (1) a means of making known to the body of 
employees throughout the installation the vacant positions being filled; (2) a means of 
bringing to the attention of the placement officers of the Personnel Office the names 

of employees possessing the needed skills; and (3) a provision for notifying employe es 
who are considered for reassignment and promotion, particularly those not selected. 


The Fort Belvoir plan works in the following way: (1) All vacancies are published on 
a vacancy list, published twice weekly. The vacancy list is kept on bulletin boards 
for three work days. (2) Any employee may apply for position for which he wishes to 
be considered. (3) If qualified, the applicant’s name is entered on a Promotion List. 
The Promotion List also includes names of employees nominated by supervisor and the 
names of the four senior qualified employees in the same or related field of work at the 
next lower grade. (4) Each declination and non-selection is recorded as one considera- 
tion. Employees are allowed three considerations during a twelve-month period. 

(5) All persons who apply and all who are not selected are sent a notice that they 

have been considered for the vacancy. All available evidence indicates that the plan 
is working satisfactorily. 


(242-57) 











CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CHEMICAL AND CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES. (STAFF.) 
Chem. and Eng. News. Vol. 35, No. 14 (Part 2), April 8, 1957. (Entire issue.) 


In an excellent editorial product Chemical and Engineering News has published this 
special issue bringing into focus career opportunities in the growing chemical and 
chemical process industries. Its significance in the field of recruitment is clear. 
Noted contributors to the issue make possible individual presentations on the follow- 
ing: the industrial research chemist; the chemical production man; the industrial 
research engineer; the industrial analytical chemist; the commercial chemical develop- 
ment man; writing for the chemistry industry; the technical salesman; the process 
design engineer; and, the chemically trained business executive. The presentation on 
the respective opportunity for a career in each of these areas is brief, lively, appeal- 
ing, and well constructed. At the outset of this issue there are valuable preliminary 
articles on ‘‘The First Five Years,’’ ‘‘Going After a Job,’’ ‘‘On Choosing a Job,’’ and 
an editorial presentation on ‘‘Aid for Career Decisions.’’ Within this special issue 

are many accounts of special opportunities in various chemical companies as pre- 
sented by the many advertisers. Photographs, charts, and other graphic materials add 
considerably to the company presentations. 


This special issue follows and brings up to date an earlier effort undertaken by the 
journal in 1950. In substance, this issue answers very effectively for recruitment 
ventures the questions: What type of work am I best suited for? and Where is it 
possible for me to find such employment? 


(243-57) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 





WE INSTALLED A JOB EVALUATION SYSTEM. J.M. COLDWELL. 
Canadian Pers. and Ind. Rel. Jour. Val. 4, No. 3, Third Quarter, 1957. 
Pages 33-38, 


The Assistant Director of Personnel Administration of Trans-Canada Air Lines 
presents the story of his organization’s job evaluation program. He offers a behind- 
the-scenes account of why and how they did it and what management and employees 
expect of it. The account moves along from management’s endorsement of the idea 

to the setting of objectives, determination of the method to be used (of the several 
recognized methods in job evaluation), the |levels of responsibility associated with each 
job, the steps in the actual installation of the program, the work of line, staff, and 
committee personnel in formulating policies, rules, and communication methods — and 
on to the appraisal of the early benefits derived from the program. The Point Method 
of evaluation was adopted by the company. The factors set up include the generally 
recognized eleven factors evaluating jobs and their point value worth in a wage and 
salary structure. The entire account of the internal action in developing and installing 
this job evaluation program is well done and should be of benefit to many personnel 
directors. 


Mr. Coldwell advises: The difference in installing a program successfully from those 
which are not put over successfully is in the care exercised to persuade management of 
the value of the idea, communication with all those affected, allowing employees to 
participate actively, and keeping the program up to date — and, most important, 
integrity in the day-to-day administration of the program must be unquestionable. 


(244-57) 








MOONLIGHTING AND ITS CONTROLS. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 19, No. 7, July 1957. 
Pages 234-237. ; 


‘*Moonlighting’’ is the practice of an employee holding down two jobs at a time —a 
job in addition to his regular full-time job. The prevalence of moonlighting by em- 
ployees is such that the National Industrial Conference Board attempted to survey the 
practices and the problems in a selected group of companies regarding nonsupervisory, 
male production workers. 


Twenty- -five companies responded to the survey, giving their observations, experiences, 
and opinions on the subject: fifteen described the problem as not serious; five indi- 
cated that it was a ‘‘minor headache”’ to them and the remaining five indicated that in 
their companies it was becoming a “fairly serious’’ problem. Observations are indi- 
cated in regard to spotting the practice of moonlighting (fatigue on the job, absentee- 
ism, lowered work performance in quality or quantity, etc.), common practices, and 
company policy regarding moonlighting. Companies regarded as the most serious forms 
of moonlighting the following: working for a competitor; working for someone else 
while on sick claim from the primary employer; and, carrying on an after-hours job that 
reflects to the discredit of the primary employer. Secondary work of the following kind 
is generally approved, however: do-it-yourself work; self-employment; teaching evening 
classes, and others. The survey would indicate the need for establishing company 
policy regarding moonlighting and explaining it to applicants and employees, working 
with and through the union, warning and discharge when warranted, and watching for 
early signs of moonlighting in individual cases. (245-57) 











UNIONIZATION — ARE YOU PREPARED FOR IT IF IT SHOULD COME TO YOUR 
OFFICE? ROBLEY D. STEVENS. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 34-35, 74-76. 


In the belief that the AFL-CIO will execute its plan to organize the approximately 
fifteen million unorganized white-collar workers, the author, a Washington consultant, 
offers some basic principles for office executives who may be called upon to conduct 
collective bargaining. To do this, the average office administrator who has probably 
had little experience with white-collar collective bargaining must know and understand 
the rules established by the Taft-Hartley Act. After review of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
definitions of ‘‘collective bargaining’’ and the ‘‘supervisor,’’ Stevens points out that 
Congress does not compel either party to agree to a proposal or require the making of 
a concession. However, to avoid the costly effects of prolonged labor disagreement, 
most managements usually reach compromise agreements with union spokesmen. 


The ‘thouse-trading’’ type of collective bargaining common to most office managements 
will best succeed if the office administrator is well prepared to make numerous de- 
mands and to hold out for many of them up to a point. He should enter the conference 
room armed with accurate and scientific facts and data. He should never wait until 
the day before negotiations begin but should plan his campaign weeks in advance. In 
addition, he should try to anticipate the union’s demands. During actual ne gotiations, 
he should maintain a stenographic record for later reference and should insist that 
union demands be put in writing. Other pointers are offered. 


(246-57) 
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eee CLIMATE — THE KEY TO EFFECTIVE BARGAINING. CLIVE 
. Me ° 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957, Pages 52-62. 


The basic rule in preparing for collective bargaining, Know Your Climate, may be said 
to have four corollaries: (1) Know Your Opposition. There are three vital factors 
which management must thoroughly understand: the personal characteristics and 
attitudes of the men across the table, the policy and attitudes of the union toward 
various bargaining aims, and the internal politics of the union. (2) Know Your 
Agreement. Preparation for collective bargaining starts as soon as an agreement has 
been signed and continues until the next agreement is signed. It is imperative there- 
fore that front-line supervisors be !riefed on the agreement as soon as possible after 
its Signing. (3) Know Your Organization. Negotiations are not carried on in a vacuum. 
To negotiate effectively it is essential to have detailed knowledge of the company — 
its organization, operating problems, policies, particularly in labor relations. (4) Know 
Your Target. Management’s bargaining objectives must be carefully discussed and 
definite targets set before negotiations begin. 


A ‘‘clause comparison”’ chart is presented and its use advocated. This consists of 
charts which show in three columns each clause as it appears in the current agreement, 
the company’s suggested modifications or additions, and changes proposed by the 
union. As they take place, agreements are dated and entered on the chart, clause by 
clause. In total, a very helpful set of guidelines are offered in this article. 


(247-57) 








OVERTIME PAY FOR ENGINEERS. EDWARD N. HAY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 3, July-August 1957. Pages 90-91, 100, 


The author, president of Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., surveyed nineteen com- 
panies in various industries on the key question, ‘‘How do companies which employ 
large numbers of ‘exempt’ engineers compensate them for overtime?’’ The summary 
finding notes that: ‘‘. . . More than half of the companies included in this survey pay 
overtime to exempt engineers for scheduled overtime work .. . (and)... There are 
almost as many variations in methods and amounts as there are reporting companies.’’ 


As evidence of the wide disparity, the practices of some of those companies which do 
pay overtime are briefed in these statements: (1) pays at the straight time rate for 
overtime; (2) pays time-and-a-half; (3) either pays time-and-a-half for all overtime or 
gives participation in management incentive plan, not both; (4) pays time-and-a-half, 
with top dollar limit; (5) pays time-and-a-half for salary grade $659 per month, decreas- 
ing to straight time at $1,000 a month — and other variations, with cut-off points at 
either specified or unspecified dollar limits. This continues to be a rather difficult 
problem in salary administration as experienced by personnel managers; for it is noted, 
again, that nine (9) of the companies had no provision for overtime for regularly 
scheduled work-week exceeding forty hours, while the ten (10) which did pay had 
diversified practices in compensating engineers for overtime. 


(248-57) 











REGULATION OF EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAMS. D.M. MACINTYRE. 
Ind. and Labor Rel. Rev. Vol. 10, No. 4, July 1957. Pages 554-578. 


Dr. MacIntyre reviews the major investigations in New York, Washington, Minnesota, 
and California during 1953-1956 regarding possible mismanagement of health-and- 
welfare programs and pension-and-retirement programs in the labor movement. This is 
now an area with assets over $26 billion and affecting 15 million workers. The prin- 
cipal approach on the part of government agencies, to counteract the evils of mis- 
management, has been to require public disclosure of the fucts about welfare and 
pension programs. Federal and state agencies may eventually impose legislation 
which involve both disclosure and other regulation. 


The author offers thirteen points on what should be done to bring about corrective 
action, among which are the following: (1) legislators should keep in mind foremost the 
interests of the workers and their families as beneficiaries; (2) legislation alone 
cannot do the entire job, and there may be need for supplementary action by private 
groups and interests; (3) additional legislation is needed — especially, disclosure 
legislation by the Federal government; (4) more effective role by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rather than the Dept. of Commerce or the Dept. of Labor; (5) legis- 
lation on the part of the states; (6) internal action by the AFL-CIO on ethical practices 
regarding health and welfare plan administration; and other avenues to cope with this 
important problem. A timely and valuable contribution by the Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. 


(249-57) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 





PERSONAL HISTORY DATA AS A PREDICTOR OF SUCCESS. 
ROBERT W. SCOLLAY. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 1, Spring 1957. Pages 23-26. 


The present study is an attempt to cross-validate a previously developed personal 
history score on a specific occupational group rather than on a heterogenous group as 
was used in the original study. A second purpose is to try using a different criterion 
of success than was used formerly. These personal history data were used to predict 
the success or failure of 116 men engaged in promotional activities. These men, most 
of whom were ex-salesmen, were classed in three groups by their superiors. The first 
group was considered ‘‘successful’’, the second group was made up of ‘taverage’’ men, 
and the third group consisted of ‘‘failures.”’ 


Two correlations were computed between scores based on the personal history items 
aad the three groups; these correlations (.32 and .23) were significant at the 1% and 
5% levels of confidence. The correlations are high enough to justify the assumption 
that success, as defined in this study, can be predicted on the basis of personal 
history items. It was concluded that personal history data validated on one population 
can be cross-validated on a separate population. Also, the use of unit weights rather 
than variable weights seems highly desirable with personal history data. They are 
easier to use and in this study yielded a higher cross-validity coefficient. 


(250-57) 








TESTS “‘INDIGENOUS”? TO THE ADULT AND OLDER YEARS. J. A. DEMMING 
AND S. L. PRESSEY. 
Jour. of Counseling Psych. Vol. 4, No. 2, Summer 1957. Pages 144-148, 


Tests for use in appraising the abilities of middle-aged and older adults should deal 
with content and problems typical of or indigenous to adult life, just as Binet tests for 
children have content and tasks typical of childhood. A variety of materials having to 
do with everyday adult existence was therefore surveyed, and various simple tests 
constructed which involved such matter. 


Three of the writers’ tests of this type were given to a variety of middle-aged and 
older adults as well as to groups of young people. The three tests were also made 
part of the admission procedure in a state penitentiary, where results from certain 
well-known standard tests also thus given were available for comparison. The 
standard tests showed the progressive decrease in scores from the young to the older 
adult ages obtained by others. In contrast, the writers’ tests showed a rise through 
the middle and even into the older adult years. Evidence that many adults do become 
increasingly well informed may very desirably balance the many findings of decline 
with age on the more usual tests. Beyond this, tests of the type here advocated might 
also be usefully given to young people, to measure their preparation for adult living 
and their mental maturity. 


(251-57) 











PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND ROLE IN A UNION BUSINESS AGENT GROUP. 
H. ROSEN AND R. A. H. ROSEN. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1957. Pages 131-136. 


This article is a report on certain personality characteristics found in a group of 21 
union business agents, and a discussion of their possible implications in terms of both 
the nature of the agent’s role and the possibility of predicting success of individuals 
in the business agent status. Personality characteristics were measured by means of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. One of the most striking characteris- 
tics of the business agent role was the heavy demand made upon time and energy. 
Maintenance of their own status depends upon successfully coping with and resolving 
others’ problems; although they operated under constant tension, they could not afford 
to show it. Still another aspect was the need for both caution and skepticism. Their 
average age was 50.3 years, one half had been on their jobs over 10 years, a great 
number drank alcohol to excess, and their educational and intelligence level was no 
higher than that of the workers they serve. 


Distinguishing personality profiles of business agents are discussed, including 
personality differences between the most successful and the least successful agents. 
The low-rated group ranked higher on the depression scale; the high-rated group 
scored higher on the paranoid scale and the ego-strength scale. The high-rated agents 
showed a greater tendency to doubt and question the motivations behind the ideas and 
proposals of others. 


(252-57) 
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COMMUNICATION 





FOUNDATIONS FOR BETTER COMMUNICATIONS. R.N.McMURRY AND 
RUTH G. SHAEFFER. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 23, 40. 


Horizontal communication among department heads, division directors, and others at 
various levels in the management chain is generally blocked by two factors: (1) the 
difference in specialization interests and background brought about by segmentation 
in an organization, and (2) rivalry among them ‘“‘to get the ear’’ of the executive they 
are all trying to reach for special! attention or consideration of their problems — the 
budget officer, the production manager, and the sales director, for example, competing 
for the executive’s attention. Misunderstanding develops because of these differences 
in background, responsibilities, and need of support or approval of their function and 
authority. With it comes a poor atmosphere of internal politics and strife in the 
management levels affecting communication. 


In order to cope with the problem it is recommended that organizations turn their 
attention to (1) examining the organizational structure more closely to see just how 
horizontal communication actually takes place and who influences whom in their 
relationships; (2) letting each manager know clearly what his job is and what he is 
expected to accomplish — by clear delineation of his scope of responsibility and 
authority; (3) forcing communication in situations involving mutuality of interests of 
those in different departments or divisions, by having them work together on certain 
long-range planning projects or some short-range coordinated effort; and (4) providing 
continuous controls to keep the situation in balance. 


(253-57) 








THE MONSANTO SUGGESTION SCHEME (PART !) A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SCHEME. K.C.NEWALL. (PART Il) EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SCHEME. 
B. L. POIDEVIN. 

Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 13, No. 1, March 1957, Pages 18-28. 


Employee response to Monsanto’s first suggestion plan was disappointing. The firm 
decided to review and examine the plans and experiences of other firms. The objec- 
tives were as follows: (a) To encourage constructive and objective thinking by all 
members of the company on any matters which may improve efficiency, reduce costs, 
and safeguard the welfare of the company and its workers; (b) To develop a closer 
relationship between employees and management in discovering individual talent and 
ability; (c) To provide a means whereby constructive thought may be rewarded in cash, 
the amounts to be in keeping with the merit of the suggestions received. 


Part I presents the details of the present plan for the interest of those who may con- 
sider revising their own systems. Part II] examines the effectiveness of the new 
program. The employees appear generally satisfied and management feels that the 
program is of value. Some supervisors viewed the program as a waste of time and felt 
there was too little information given to the new supervisor. They felt that conditions 
as to eligibility were misunderstood and there was too much of a time lag between 
submission and determination of a suggestion. Experience shows that detailed plan- 
ning and effective communication are required for success in installing and administer- 
ing a Suggestion system. There must be cooperation and consultation between 
management and employees. 

(254-57) 











HOW TO SIMPLIFY A PROBLEM. T. F.STATEN AND R. P. CROW. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 45, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 70-74. 


A six-step formula built by research and experience provides a logical and open-minded 
approach to problem-solving. It may serve well in attempting to solve communication 
problems. The formula involves these steps: (1) Identify the problem as precisely as 
possible. This may sound easy, but it is often the most difficult part of the process. 
(2) Gather data. Collect all the information that might have a bearing on your problem. 
Don’t settle for an assumption on any point where it is reasonably possible to obtain 
facts and figures. (3) List possible solutions. This is the creative thinking phase 

of the problem-solving process, and it is a good place to bring into play whatever 
techniques of group dynamics a firm may have developed for joint attack on problems. 
(4) Test possible solutions. Now you begin to evaluate the possible solutions you 
have listed, and here it is necessary to take particular pains to be objective or your 
scientific approach to the problem goes out of the window. (5) Select the best solu- 
tion. The best solution may appear immediately or it may be a combination of one or 
more possible solutions. (6) Put the solution into action. This is easier said than 
done. A plan may work on paper and develop all sorts of bugs when put into practice. 
If it does, then you must re-examine the problem and see whether a modification or 
possibly another alternative might better solve the problem. 


(255-57) 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT: HOW MUCH DO EMPLOYEES CARE? S. H. SCHOEN 
AND M. P. LUX. 


Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 40-45. 


Many companies go to considerable trouble and expense to ‘‘dress up’’ their annual 
report for distribution to employees. Do these efforts pay off in increased readership 
and understanding? The reader survey reported here, carried out in one plant of a 
nationally known company, found: (1) Though the annual report was eminently ‘‘read- 
able,’? many employees, including management personnel, had not read it. About 80% 
of the superintendents, supervisors, maintenance engineers, process and project 
engineers, and laboratory technicians had not read the report. Only about 50% of the 
foremen and clerical employees had read it. (2) Among those employees who had read 
it, many either did not remember or did not understand much of what they read. While 
a majority of the respondents knew whether company sales were larger in 1956 than in 
1955, only 47% of the foremen and less than one-third of the clerical group (female) 
knew whether or not last year’s sales were better. (3) Employees who were stock- 
holders were noticeably better informed about the company’s affairs than those who 
were not. 


If management wants employees to know and understand the company’s financial posi- 


tion, it must supplement the annual report with other informational media, the study 
concludes, since ‘‘readability’’ is no guarantee that the annual report will be read. 


(256-57) 








SAFETY COMMUNICATION — MEDIA, METHODS, RESULTS. WILLIAM T. BOWNE. 
National Safety News. Vol. 75, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 27, 80-97, 110. 


Based on a presentation made at a Seminar of New York State Industrial Safety Con- 
sultants at Cornell University, Mr. Bowne, Specialist, Employee Communications, 
Safety and Training, General Electric Company, Schenectady Foundries (Schenectady, 
N.Y.), enumerates in chart form fifteen communications methods and techniques. The 
author stresses the point that a safety program that fails to recognize the importance 
of motivating and training the individual is grossly inadequate. The task of creating 
the desire to work safely and developing the employees’ ability to do so cannot be 
left to chance. 


In brief sections Mr. Bowne highlights the following salient points of safety communi- 
cation: planning program content; communication problems; methods and techniques; 
face-to-face communication; round tables; work place meetings; bulletin boards and 
billboards; letters to employees’ homes; contests; suggestion plans; safety committees; 
management newsletters; management meetings; newspapers and magazines; reading 
racks; safety inspections; displays; employee newsletters; audio-visual aides; and 
training communicators. The author provides a detailed description of a planned com- 
munication approach which was employed at the Schenectady Foundries. This approach 
derived its greatest single assist from a contest involving competing foremen’s 
groups. Utilizing many of the methods and techniques described in the article, the 
program achieved success by achieving a frequency rate of 4.16 — by far the lowest 
rate ever achieved in the 58-year history of the foundry. 

(257-57) 














LISTENING TO PEOPLE. R.G. NICHOLS AND L. A. STEVENS. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 5, September-October 1957. 
Pages 85-92. 


Comments from many business executives disclose that they are not attaining their 
full listening potential in the organization. Many key people in the organization do 
not listen well. Efforts at improving listening skill should involve (1) building an 
awareness to factors that affect listening ability, and (2) building the kind of aural 
experience that can produce good listening habits. Among the prescribed rules for 
good reception: the listener should think ahead of the talker, trying to anticipate what 
he is trying to get acress; the listener should weigh the evidence used by the talker 
to support the points he makes; the listener should review and mentally summarize the 
main points made thus far; and, throughout the talk the listener should ‘‘listen be- 
tween the lines’’ in search for meaning that is not necessarily put into spoken words. 
Listening for ideas rather than complete information, filtering out emotional blocks, 
and withholding evaluation until you ‘‘hear the man out’’ are also prescribed. The 
gains through good listening should, in many instances, lead to economy in com- 
munication in general. 


A series of fourteen suggestions is offered by the authors for those who may want to 
institute a listening improvement program in their companies. These incorporate 
filmed cases, tests of listening ability, role-playing situations, use of tape recordings 
with play-back, seminars, and outside specialists invited to the company for special 


sessions. 
(258-57) 
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YOU CAN IMPROVE EXECUTIVE MEETINGS. H. A. GYLLENHAAL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 8, June 1957. Pages 51-54,148. 


In this account the author draws upon the experiences and counsel often advanced by 
the well-known National Training Laboratories (Bethel, Maine) in regard to inter- 
personal relations in group meetings. The art of improving executive meetings (and 
thereby conserving valuable executive time in doing so) is in developing one’s capa- 
city to sense, diagnose, and solve some of the subtle blocks to teamwork. Basic, of 
course, is the necessity for intelligent planning in advance of the meeting. The 
blocks are generally recognized as the following: (1) one member may dominate, 
whether or not he has an important contribution to make; (2) members may depend too 
much on the leader or chairman; (3) some members may not participate at all or may 
do so half-heartedly; (4) meetings may get off the track; (5) the discussion does not 
cover the complete agenda; and (6) decisions are not pinned down and consequently 
there is poor follow-up. 


Mr. Gyllenhaal gets his points across effectively through a set of six cases graphical- 
ly presented showing men around the conference table. For each case there is stated 
at the outset the problem situation at hand which is impeding the meeting. Through a 
series of questions the reader is encouraged to ask the principal questions — What’s 
going on here? and What Could I do? Sound counsel for managers in improving execu- 
tive meetings will be found in this account. 


(259-57) 








STRETCHING THE TAX DOLLAR THROUGH A SUGGESTION PROGRAM. 
BERNARD ROSEN. 

Public Personnel Review. Vol. 18, No. 3, July 1957. Pages 166-173. 
Explaining what some critics have called the ‘‘spectacular’’ progress of the Federal 
Suggestion program, Bernard Rosen cites the case history of a suggestion. Mr. Rosen, 
the director of the U.S. Civil Service Commission’s Federal Incentive Awards Program, 
uses the case to indicate the operation, problems, and benefits of a typical suggestion 
program. Discussing the keys to a good suggestion program, he cites four major 
points: (1) Top management interest and support — It takes more than a casual interest 
by top management to have a successful suggestion program. (2) Supervisory support 
— A supervisor needs to be more than neutral on the suggestion program if it is to be 
productive. (3) Sound administration — Employees should be informed when their sug- 
gestions are received and should be further informed if any delays develop in the con- 
sideration of the suggestion. (4) Promotion and publicity — Good promotion and 
publicity is the fuel for the program. 


The advantages of a good suggestion program are manifold. Management, employees 
and the taxpayers benefit. Instead of reducing management’s authority and responsi- 
bility, the successful program can aid management significantly in its work simplifica- 
tion, safety, recruitment, and community relations activities. 


(260-57) 











COMMUNICATING ON LABOR RELATIONS: A SURVEY OF COMPANY 
PRACTICES. GEORGE HAAS AND HERMINE ZAGAT. 
Personnel. Vol. 34, No. 1, July-August 1957. Pages 84-89. 


Reported are results of a recent AMA survey (involving 85 large companies) on com- 
munication practices in the field of labor relations. Only 25% of these companies had 
a statement of policy on labor relations, and one-third kept a contract clause book or 
an equivalent file of material to keep management itself informed about the day to day 
aspects of the collective bargaining situation. The best guide to the sentiments of 
the rank and file is the grievance record, which usually contains information on the 
nature of the grievance, the basic arguments on both sides, the step in the procedure 
at which the grievance was settled, and the final disposition of the case. 


Although half of the companies felt that house organs should be used to keep employees 
abreast of developments in labor relations, only one company used it for this purpose 
on a regular basis and only eleven irregularly. Only half the companies used special 
bulletins for this purpose, however, but generally these were sent only to supervisors 
and management. Nearly 75% distributed copies of their collective bargaining con- 
tracts to all employees. While most companies held meetings to explain the contract 
to supervisors and management, only two held such meetings for all employees. Com- 
pany practices during the emergency conditions of a strike are also covered, both as 
they relate to employees and to the general public. 


(261-57) 
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ANALYZING YOUR COMMUNICATION PROBLEM. R.N. McMURRY AND 
RUTH G. SHAEFFER. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 5, May 1957. Pages 17-18, 


The evidence of research studies reinforces the view that communication in manage- 
ment is a more complex problem than is generally acknowledged. There is no easy way 
nor are there ready ‘‘pat answers’’ and panaceas for solving communication diffi- 
culties. Even the traditional ‘open door’’ policy of the manager in being available for 
anyone who may want to come by with a problem, suggestion, or complaint is seriously 
questioned — for it just doesn’t work as evidenced in the findings that very few people 
come through the open door for fear of going over the heads of their superiors. 


The complexity of communication is lodged in the fact that differences in meaning are 
given (by the receiver) to a communication because of different emotional reactions and 
pre-determined attitude regarding the sender of the communication. From this point 
the difference in understanding and interpretation of the communication gives rise to 
misunderstanding, doubt, tension, and conflict. Wanting to communicate and having 
the ability to communicate clearly is not enough in a business organization, for there 
are psychological, sociological, and bureaucratic barriers to the channels of communi- 
cation in a large organization. Advice to managers: (1) put aside all thoughts that 
there are simple short cuts or easy answers to the problem; (2) realize that communica- 
tion necessarily includes the expression of goals and attitudes as well as information 
to by conveyed; (3) be aware of and improve the tridirectional nature of communication 
— upwards, downwards, and cross-wise. 

(262-57) 








LISTENING IS A TEN-POINT SKILL. R.G. NICHOLS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 45, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 56-60. 


The author has observed that while white-collar workers are expected to devote a con- 
siderable part of the work day to listening these employees listen at only 25 percent 
efficiency. Recognizing the dollar value of effective listening, many companies have 
installed brief courses in their training programs to assist employees and supervisors 
to improve their skill in listening. A number of organizations now use the Carlsen 
Listening Comprehension Test to determine one’s listening index. 


Dr. Nichols presents these as the ten parts involved in listening skill: (1) give your 
full attention and interest whether the subject sounds stimulating or ‘‘dry’’; (2) judge 
the content, not the delivery; (3) hold your fire — don’t get too excited about the 
impact on your pet view or bias until you have thoroughly understood what the speaker 
is trying to get across; (4) listen for the central ideas and not so much for the presenta- 
tion of all the facts in their sequence; (5) be flexible, especially in your note-taking; 
(6) work at listening — giving the speaker your conscious attention; (7) resist dis- 
tractions; (8) exercise your mind; (9) keep your mind open; and, (10) capitalize on 
thought speed. Additional pointers: try to anticipate what a person is trying to get at; 
mentally summarize what points he has already made; weigh the speaker’s evidence 

by mentally questioning it; and, listen between the lines. 


(263-57) 











THE EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION: A REPORT ON OBJECTIVES. W. C. LEWIS. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 8, June 1957. Pages 63, 121. 


Through a Dun's Review and Modern Industry survey of 256 companies representing 
leading organizations in their respective industrial and business fields editors of 
company house organs were asked: ‘‘What does your company consider the most 
worthwhile and useful types of news or feature material for employees appearing in 
your publication either regularly or intermittently?’’ Of the 192 editors who responded, 
their answers ranked as follows: (1) ‘‘news of employee progress — promotions, 
service anniversaries, distinguished achievement awards, and so on;’’ (2) announce- 
ments of new developments and policy changes and accounts describing company 
products and services; (3) explanations of company benefit plans; and (4) publicity 
aimed to promote efficiency — suggestion systems, safety programs, good housekeep- 
ing, and related interests. Of least interest were news items attempting to Convey to 
employees financial information about the company and sales programs, methods, and 
outlook. 


Mr. Lewis, Editor of Dun’s Bulletin, also discusses some of the survey findings re- 
garding question-and-answer columns, special features, and use of the house organ for 
an outside audience (dealers, stockholders, customers, community leaders, and others) 
as well as for the inside audience of employees. The responses indicated that the 
majority of the companies publish a specialized house organ for their supervisors and 
salesmen, in addition to the basic one for all employees. The added emphasis on 
employee publications, for improved communication, is increasingly evident in com- 
parison with earlier surveys. (264-57) 
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MERIT RATING, AND, PERSONNEL APPRAISAL 





WHO GETS THE PROMOTION? STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 19, No. 5, May 1957. 
Pages 166-168. 


By its Employees Qualifications Index (EQI) the Caterpillar Tractor Company (Peoria 
plant . . . 23,000 employees) has been able to ‘index’ its employees and their 
qualifications in such a way that there is quick identification of those qualified when 
a special job opening occurs. The Index is used only when the company is looking 
for special or unusual combination of experiences and skills — and not in the regular 
system of filling jobs and making employee promotions normally in operation in the 
company. 


The EQI was developed through (1) the participation of fifty management men who 
over the years had responsibility for selecting workers for their units, and sifting 
their experiences on the kind of special information needed to evaluate applicants for 
promotion to such jobs — biographical, education, work experience, aptitude, and 
miscellaneous qualifications; (2) construction of a questionnaire for the employees; 
(3) some seventy meetings held to explain to all supervisors the EQI plan and to 
stress the importance of having their employees complete the questionnaires properly 
and fully; (4) a published account of the EQI plan in the plant’s newspaper and ex- 
plaining the benefits to the employees; (5) transferring the information from the com- 
pleted questionnaires to individual punched cards; and (6) as special job openings 
occur, the cards are sorted by an electronic sorting machine to identify the likely 
candidates for the promotion. An exhibit copy of the individual card is reproduced in 
the article — as are several brief cases. (265-57) 








‘*PASSED OVER FOR PROMOTION’’. VIRGIL K. ROWLAND. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 8, July 1957. Pages 2-11. 


Virgil Rowland of the Detroit Edison Company believes that any proper selection pro- 
cedure which is used to fill a management vacancy must involve provision for the 
‘also rans’’ within the organization. There are two kinds of ‘‘also rans’’: (1) those 
who by their own specific efforts actually apply for a job and are informed, through a 
recognized medium of communication, that they are being considered; and (2) those 
who ‘‘expect’’ to be considered, including those who suspect that they are being con- 
sidered, and those who feel that they should be considered. 


Regardless of the ways in which each group approaches the process of selection, 
management should create an atmosphere which helps the ‘‘also rans’? accept deci- 
sions. The atmosphere necessary to achieve this depends upon the communication 
elements in creating a sense of fair play, among the employees, in the selection pro- 
cess. They must also understand that they may not have ail/ the qualifications which 
the job requires, and what can be done in the future to measure up. The supervisor who 
continuously lets his employees know where they stand will rarely have such problems. 
The employee who understands his own shortcomings can usually make up his own mind 
whether or not he has a chance when he hears about a vacancy. Adequately informed 
people reach better conclusions about their promotion chances as well as about the 
other things affecting their job. 


(266-57) 











EMPLOYEE APPRAISALS: WHAT THE SUPERVISOR SHOULD KNOW AND DO. 
W. &. FISHER. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 8, July 1957. Pages 17-24. 


To develop a competent, willing, and cooperative work force, a supervisor must per- 
suade his workers to produce as a team. He must make them see that doing so will 
help them to achieve their own goals. He must study them, appraise their performance 
and personal characteristics, let them know where they stand, and — if they have 
ability and ambition — help them to get ahead. Employee appraisal, the key element 
in the process, helps to determine the worth of an employee to the company in terms 
of both job performance and promotability. Such an appraisal uses two basic forms: 
the employee’s personnel record and the merit-appraisal form. 


An adequate personnel record form should include data on these items: (1) formal 
education, including technical and professional training; (2) specialized training; 

(3) experience and skills; (4) psychological test scores; (5) grades or ranks obtainable 
from the merit appraisal form; (6) pertinent physical health reports; (7) job accidents; 
(8) records of reprimands or disciplinary actions; (9) seniority; (10) attenda nce record; 
(11) record of suggestions; (12) participation in company activities; and (13) partici- 
pation in community activities. The merit-appraisal form, a list of items important for 
successful job performance and promotion, includes the generally recognized items. 
Professor Fisher’s article concludes with a summary of the value of employee F ; 
appraisal, the common errors in appraisals, and a listing of eleven practices which will 
improve supervisory appraisal. (Continued as Part Il, in August 1957 issue of 
Supervisory Management. ) (267-57) 
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OLDER WORKERS — MANPOWER: RETIREMENT POLICIES. 
SYSTEMS-PROBLEMS 





ARE RETIREMENT ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS NECESSARY? CHARLES PERROW. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 4, July-August 1957. Pages 109-115. 


Various reasons have been advanced by companies for embarking upon pre-retirement 
counseling programs, some stated and others unstated — the sense of loyalty and 
obligation to long-service employees, fear that productivity may slump because of 
anxiety or bitterness toward the firm, as a way of encouraging retirement, preventing 
government interference, as a means of improving its public relations in the community, 
and other reasons. Nationwide surveys since 1950 indicate increasing number of com- 
panies embarked on some kind of pre-retirement counseling program. 


The author cites studies to examine whether the various assumptions upon which such 
programs are based can really be substantiated. The answers seem to be in the nega- 
tive, for the most part — in regard to the assumptions that retirement adjustment is 
difficult in many cases, that ill-adjusted retirants hold the company responsible for 
their difficulties, or that retirement adjustment programs actually promote adjustment. 
The author observes that the assumptions on which such programs are based ‘“‘rest 
uneasily on vast confusion and diversity of opinion.”? He contends that if there is 
any real rationale for these programs it is that they are an outgrowth and a part of 
management’s over-all human relations program. They are ‘‘simply a part of the 
apparatus of human relations, a part which management is forced to accept in spite 

of doubts as to its separate worth.”’ 


(268-57) 








SOME ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN AUSTRALIAN 
INDUSTRY. W.M. HURLEY. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 13, No. 1, March 1957. Pages 36-41. 


Rapid expansion of Australian industry, in a tight labor market, has resulted in the 
retention of long service employees beyond retirement age. In order to obtain some 
indication of management’s attitudes, policies and practices, discussions were held 
with fifty-six firms representing 61,000 employees. Current literature in this area 
distinguishes three types of retirement policy: (1) automatic upon age attainment; 
(2) selective; and (3) voluntary. 


The data obtained would tend to support the following generalizations: ‘*l. Under 
conditions of full employment most Australian manufacturing concerns do not insist 
on employees retiring at any stipulated age, but only when they are unfit physically 
to carry on. Some organizations take positive steps to encourage fit employees to 
remain in their service after they have reached the age of 65. (2) Most organizations 
which have automatic retirement policies are large commercial enterprises. (3) The 
‘problem of the older worker’ is primarily the problem of the employee who is com- 
pulsorily retired from a large, commercial organization or who for some reason, loses 
his job in his middle-age some time prior to when he would normally retire. (4) Most 
employees who reach retiring age wish to remain in employment. (5) Relatively little 
is being done in industry about preparing employees for retirement.’’ 


(269-57) 











CORNELL DIGS OUT SOME FACTORS ABOUT THOSE WHO RETIRE. (STAFF.) 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Vol. 69, No. 8, June 1957. Pages 123-125, 


Among the findings of the Cornell University Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in its Study of Occupational Retirement are the following: (1) retirement at 65 
iS not common, except under ‘‘compulsory retirement programs;’’ (2) of those who did 
retire, 68 percent did so because of organizational policy, and more than half of these 
had a favorable attitude toward retirement; (3) those in poor health as well as those 
who anticipate an adequate income are more frequently favorable towards retirement; 
(4) the most satisfied workers are apt to be the most dissatisfied retirants — that is, 
those who value their work and like their jobs are most unfavorable to retirement; 

(5) on the whole the respondents apparently get little from company pre-retirement 
counselling programs; (6) there appear to be no significant differences between those 
retired and those working at 65 in regard to attitudes of dejection or hopelessness; 
(7) inadequacy of income after retirement is a major factor in whether the retirant 
feels adjusted to his new situation; and (8) the proportion whose health worsens, im- 
.Proves, or remains the same appears to be alike for both groups at 65 — those who 
retire and those who do not retire. 


The research group at Cornell suggests to management in preparing their older workers 
for retirement: ‘‘Give them a true picture of retirement and perhaps the problems of 
readjustment will be minimized ... False hopes and fantastic fears should both be 
prevented as much as possible.’’ 


(270-57) 
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PRE-RETIREMENT EDUCATION. WELDONR. OLIVER. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 6, No. 1, May 1957. Pages 21-23. 


The Adult Education Division of the Niagara Falls (New York) Board of Education, in 
cooperation with the University of Michigan and three of the city’s major industries, 
recently completed a significant experiment in adult education. With the financial 
backing of the Fund for Adult Education a project in pre-retirement planning was 
launched in October, 1956. The specific aims of the program were: (1) to promote 

a better understanding of the situations which arise as a result of aging and retirement 
from work; (2) to equip each individual with knowledge of what he can do to prepare 
himself ahead of time; (3) to assist each member to develop a personal plan for 
retirement; (4) to encourage positive attitudes toward retirement based on a recogni- 
tion of the opportunities for healthy and useful living and of resources for realizing 
personal goals. Three groups offered an opportunity for experimentation in the make- 
up of the group, the time of meeting, and the place of meetings; e.g., two groups met 
on ‘‘company time’’ in the plant; the third group, composed of husbands and wives, met 
in the evening at the adult education center. The author does not attempt to evaluate 
the worth of this community effort, but there is every indication that the program will 
be continued for some time. The school adult education division has joined the 


resources of the university and of industry in an undertaking which appears to have 
broad implications and lasting values. 


(271-57) 








COMPARING PENSION COSTS. HENRY W. OTIS. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 35, No. 4, July-August 1957. Pages 58-66. 


An effort is made to compare the insured plan with the trusteed plan in pension 
systems in terms of which method provides greater security, which has lower adminis- 
tration expenses, and which is characterized by more flexibility. Analysis of the cost 
ingredients and comparisons cited in data shown for these two systems, in a table 
estimating future payments under each over a thirty-year period, show that the cost 
comparisons are not conclusive and the implications are subject to debate. 


Other factors, then, appear to be equally vital in the choice of a pension plan. ‘‘The 
case for the insured plan is built on certainty and security, important factors .. . and 
these features were uppermost in the minds of the people who developed the deferred 
group annuity. The trusteed plan, however, has the advantage of being by far the more 
flexible.’’ The pros and cons are discussed. The author’s final observation is that 
even with the various factors to be considered in a pension plan and with the incon- 
clusive evidence on comparative costs employers will ultimately select the funding 
medium offering the best possibility of lower costs. He bases this on the view that 
the future appears to be one of bigger and better pension plans and that employers will 
become more cost-conscious in regard to these plans. 


(272-57) 











THE TRANSITION FROM WORK TO RETIREMENT. MARGARET PEARSON. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 31, No. 2, April 1957, Pages 80-88. 


In recent years there has been a good deal of discussion regarding policies which 
should be pursued, nationally and locally, with regard to the retention of elderly 
workers beyond the minimum age at which pensions are payable. Much depends on 

the abilities and attitudes of the workers concerned, and this article describes a 
study made of the capacity for work and attitudes towards retirement of 220 men who 
were between 60 and 65 years of age, when the investigation started in 1951, and were 
employed by an English manufacturing firm with a fixed retirement age for all its 
employees. 


The object was to discover the ability and willingness of the men to remain at work 
after the normal retirement age and the conditions under which they would be prepared 
to continue. A follow-up investigation was undertaken two years later inorder to dis- 
cover how those who had retired were adjusting to their retirement. Prospective 
retirees were asked whether or not they were in favor of a fixed retiring age and 
whether they personally wished to continue working beyond this age, together with the 
reasons for their preference. Results of the questionnaire, kinds of work performed 
and preferred, and an analysis of these mens’ work record are discussed. 


(273-57) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EX ECUTIVES: cocooeee DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. ...... DEVELOPMENT) 





SPECIAL TRAINING ISSUE. (PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN.) 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 12, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 6-56. 


Recent developments in the field of training are of such significance to personnel 
officials, training directors, and others in Australia that the Commonwealth Department 
lf Labour and National Service designated this entire issue of Personnel Practice 
Bulletin as a ‘‘Special Training Issue.’? The purpose of the contents is to illustrate 
the sweep of developments that are taking place within this field in Australia. 


The contents and the contributors are as follows: (1) ‘'Training for Industry and 
Commerce in Australia’’ by J. B. O’Hara; (2) ‘‘The Australian Réudelnie Staff 
College’’ by Douglas Copland; (3) ‘‘Business Administration at the University of 
Melbourne’’ by Donald Cochrane; (4) ‘*Training for Middle Management and Supervisors 
at Bradford Cotton Mills, Ltd.”? by R. J. Webster; (5) ‘‘Operator and Apprentice Train- 
ing at Standard Telephones and Cables Pty., Ltd.’’ by Stuart D. McPhee; (6) 'tThe 
Bankers’ Administrative Staff College’? by N. C. Westerman; (7) ‘‘Staff Training in the 
Commonwealth Bank’’ by H. C. Coombs; (8) ‘‘Training in the Myer Emporium, Ltd.’’ 
by A. H. Tolley. 


The ‘‘Special Training Issue” provides a good cross-section of such developments 
and experiences in Australia — by categories of training, by various kinds of industrial 
and government enterprises, and by levels of personnel for whom training is intended. 
A selected bibliography on industrial training is featured at the close of the issue. 


(274-57) 








INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS.  L. D. EDMONSON. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 3, May-June 1957. 
Pages 20-23, 


A look at the training needs of industry and business indicates that there i$ a wide- 
spread upswing in the need for training in new skills. Organizations are assuming 
more responsibility for the training and development of their own personnel. The aim 
of such training is to change the individual’s method of doing things. In order to 
achieve this, technology and psychology have been welded together in the field of 
‘Shuman engineering.’’ The author discusses some of the practices and philosophy of 
psychologists as related to group training in industry and business. 


One area in which psychological competence can pay dividends is that of measurement 
of ability and selection of personnel. Related to this is the assessment of an individ- 
ual’s attitudes. Dr. Edmonson also touches on some fundamental points to be con- 
sidered in setting up training programs. For example, in organizing a program to 
change a person’s behavior, at first we can expect resistance to change as such. 
‘*There is security in the way you’ve done things over a period of time simply because 
it represents a known element or way of approach.’’ Another element deserving careful 
consideration in training is that of the ‘‘practice effect.’’ The timing and spacing of 
instruction and practice is a key in any attempt to insure permanent change. 


(275-57) 











TRAINING MANAGEMENT FOR GROWTH. LESLIE L. LEWIS. 
American Business. Vol. 27, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 15-18. 


The management training programs of a number of large companies offer good raw 
material for any growth organization interested in formulating a program. The objec- 
tives are generally well stated and the curriculum is well designed. However, for many 
medium-sized and small companies considering a management development program, 
there are considerations other than the curriculum. Among these are practical matters 
such as the type of trainées involved, the time available for training, the method of 
presentation, and applicability to various departments. 


The editorial staff of American Business surveyed the leadership training programs of 
a number of companies ‘‘to ascertain what common denominators can be found in these 
programs for the consideration of those executives . . . concerned with the preparation 
of such programs. From this survey there was charted a ‘‘Broad Program”’ as the com- 
mon denominators, and organizations can adapt this to make it apply to their own 
Situations. The ‘‘Broad Program’’ is presented in two-page spread chart form, com- 
prehensively and clearly, and serves well the practical purpose for which intended. 
Special mention is made of the programs of Monsanto Chemical Company and the South- 
west Bell Telephone Company, with outlines of their major objectives, principal 
management skills to be developed in the programs, and some observations on the 
operation of the programs. 


(276-57) 
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WHERE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT BELONGS. HOWARD W. JOHNSON. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 45, No. 6, June 1957. Pages 36-37, 48-51, 


Managers and educators have asked themselves how and where are management skills 
to be taught. Specifically, they have devoted a great deal of attention to the question: 
What part can the university play in developing executives? While most development 
must take place basically within the company itself, the university can contribute much 
provided it is sent the people best qualified to benefit. 


As a framework for reviewing the university contribution, it may be said that there are 
three general kinds of development for the manager of a business. They are as follows: 
(1) Development of knowhow. In this functional area the university can help but the 
company development program is the basic medium in which to grow. (2) Development 
of leadership skill. Like know-how, this kind of development must be taught an 
practiced within the environs of the company. (3) Understanding business environment. 
A top manager must have an understanding of where his company fits in his industry, 

in the national economy, and in world resources. The university program properly con- 
ceived can product this understanding. 


There are two kinds of managers, the administrative manager (who carries on the busi- 
ness of the firm) and the. innovative manager (the manager with imaginative potential). 
There is no sure method of developing imaginative potential, but it is certain that the 
university program can realize its greatest effectiveness in training and stimulating 
the innovative type of manager. 

(277-57) 








TRAINING IN PERCEPTUAL SKILLS. MARY D. ALLAN. 
Occupational Psychology. Vol. 31, No. 2, April 1957. Pages 113-119. 


Although people have been acquiring skills since infancy, little is known about how to 
give formal training in skills. This paper is an attempt to link some of the more recent 
views about the nature of perception with the learning of recognition skills, and to 
isolate some of the factors which appear to determine success. The studies men- 
tioned include teaching of the Morse code and tank-aircraft recognition, and involve 

a method which the author describes as ‘‘pattern recognition’’ technique. These 
studies suggest that the essence of learning a recognition skill lies in paying atten- 
tion to detail, not in isolation but in relation to a whole structure. 


The views expressed by the author are in opposition to the theory of learning of parts, 
which is still the familiar method of teaching the recognition skills and which has its 
basis in the beliefs regarding the nature of perception held by psychologists in the 
early part of this century. Instead, a modified Gestalt approach is recommended, based 
on the view that perception is a function of experience and therefore is a learning pro- 
cess. This involves a departure from the Gestalt doctrine denial of the effect of 
previous experience upon perception, and states in its place the more flexible concept 
of an innate capacity for perceptual organization. 


(278-57) 











NO MAN SUCCEEDS ALONE. WILBERT E. SCHEER. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 7, July 1957. Pages 9-11. 


The practical way of aiding the self-growth of managers, on all levels and in com- 
panies of all sizes, is to provide a training program with content and techniques based 
on their needs. The program should be founded upon the expressed needs of the 
persons to be trained; on the trainee’s experiences instead of some preconceived 
course or book. It should be flexible and dynamic; it should permit learning through 
doing or from personal observation. In a program planned and conducted largely by 
the trainees themselves, all these criteria can be met. A training counselor who is 
skilled in techniques such as conference leadership, program planning, and role play- 
ing is needed. However, the counselor should also have a sound philosophy of what 
should be accomplished. 


Although in this type of a program the trainees build an agenda around their own needs, 
the program should not necessarily preclude the use of outside lecturers, experts, 
printed materials or other aids. In fact, the extraneous training material and assistance 
take on increased meaning. Material of this sort should be directed toward the factors 
necessary for managerial success. Among these are: (1) motivation; (2) vision; 

(3) the decision-making ability; (4) good health; and (5) humility. The last is par- 
ticularly important. It is in the lesson of humility, the realization that no man succeeds 
alone, that the best source of supervisory development can be found. 


(279-57) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 





The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 














CASES IN JOB EVALUATION 


THE BAILEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A problem that had been met many times in the Bailey Company was 
the tendency of foremen and supervisors to try to ''build a job" in order 
to justify higher pay for a highly regarded employee who had reached the 
top of his pay range. What usually was done was the assigning, on a 
gradual basis, of duties which demanded more skill, responsibility, or 
other factors than the job previously called for. Then a request for 
re-evaluation would be submitted. 


In order to keep this tendency under control, the wage and salary 
department adopted a plan designed to head off such problems before they 


reached the rating committee. The basic job data are obtained from 
the employee and his supervisor. The job facts are then checked with 
the union steward for accuracy. Finally they are checked by the depart- 


ment head just above the supervisor involved, and he is asked to think 
particularly interms of whether the re-alignment of duties seems wise 
aS a permanent move and whether it fits well into his conception of what 
the organizational structure should be for some time to come. 


It is believed by the wage and salary personnel that this approach 
is a good way to verify the facts involved in such situations and to dis- 
courage abuse of the re-evaluation privilege, while permitting legitimate 
needs for job re-organization and re-evaluation to be met. 


(Case Questions) 


1, Is the practice of "building a job'' an understandable tendency on the 
part of foremen and supervisors? 


2. In what ways does this practice conflict with sound job evaluation 
principles? 


3. Appraise the approach decided upon in the Bailey Company to control 
this problem, 





Reprinted by permission from JOB EVALUATION: TEXT AND CASES, Revised Edition, 
by John A. Patton and C. L. Littlefield; copyright 1957, by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


These cases may not be reproduced without the written permission of Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 























































THE GALBRAITH SELECT-RISK AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Soon after the end of World War II, this medium-sized automobile 
insurance company retained a management consultant to guide them in 
installing a job evaluation system for clerical jobs. The consultant 
had had experience mainly with point rating plans. He studied the needs 
of the company and recommended use of the rather newly developed 
factor comparison method of evaluation instead of point rating. 


A committee of management representatives worked with the con- 
sultant in developing a key job scale and in rating other jobs by the 
scale, Some of the experiences of the planning group in developing 
and applying the system are described below. 


The committee members were able to agree on a set of key jobs 
with little difficulty. The work of spreading the money rates of the 
key jobs to the five different factors was found to be very difficult and 
often quite frustrating by the committee members. One member asked 
to be relieved from the assignment at this point. Rating other jobs 
by reference to the key job scale proved to be more time-consuming 
than had been anticipated. On some occasions, the committee members 
would devote as much as an hour to decide whether a certain job was 
worth one cent more on a given factor than another job. 


While the committee was in the process of rating other jobs by the 
scale developed, a decision was made by higher management to raise 
all salaries by a certain formula; the result was to throw original 
monetary values in the ratings out of line. In order to meet this prob- 
lem the consultant recommended changing the scales entirely to a point 
basis and, at the same time, discarding the continuous scale arrangement 
in favor of a scale under each factor with steps in 15 per cent progress- 
ion, These changes were made, and they had beneficial effects imm- 
ediately in facilitating agreement on ratings among committee members 
and in speeding up their work. 


In the process of rating other jobs by the key job scale, committee 
members reversed or changed earlier decisions regarding values of 
certain key jobs under given factors and ratings of some of the first jobs 
evaluated by the scale. These values soon tended to stabilize, however, 
and a master list is now maintained which shows all jobs in relative 
evaluation order under each factor, grouping those receiving the same 
ratings. This list is kept up to date as new ratings are added,as is 
another list showing total point values for all jobs arranged in order. 
Committee members now make no use of the original key jobs scale; 
they refer to the listings just described instead. 


- continued - 
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Company personnel now report that they are highly pleased with the plan. 


( Case questions ) 


], Explain why each of the early difficulties with the plan was encountered, 


2, Appraise the measures taken by the committee members and the con- 
sultant in working out these difficulties. 


3, How do you account for the fact that company personnel now seem to 
be enthusiastic regarding the plan? 


THE SIMMONS MAIL ORDER COMPANY (CASE C) 


For about twenty years the Simmons Mail Order Company has had 
a job evaluation plan in effect. A separate wage structure, including 
sixteen grades, exists for hourly workers. A point system of rating jobs 
has been the basis for the wage structure. 


Currently, the company is departing from its basic wage structure in 
numerous instances in order to secure needed personnel. Under Grade 3, 
for example, two jobs requiring substantial numbers of personnel are 
porter and junior typist. A single rate is in effect for each grade; for 
Grade 3 this is $1.27 an hour. The company can now secure an adequate 
supply of porters at the established rate; but in order to secure junior 
typists it is offering a premium rate of $].42 an hour, 


A similar situation prevails with regard to most of the jobs in tne 
company which require a business or trade school background. Secretaries, 
classified as Grade 8 and carrying an established rate of $1.56, are being 
offered $1. 78. Repairmen of nearly all types are likewise on premium 
rates, 


Management personnel who are charged with the responsibility of 
determining salaries have expressed opinions frequently that the numerous 
departures from established rates are destroying the job evaluation plan 
of the company. They have found, moreover, that once such departures 
are made with regard to certain jobs, it is virtually impossible ever to 
return to established rates. Yet they feel that they have no choice. 
They have found no way to secure certain essential skills but to offer 
premium rates for them. 


( Case questions ) 


l. Do you agree that the variations from established rates are ''destroying"' 
the job evaluation plan of the company? Analyze and discuss. 


2. Are the variations unavoidable, as assumed by the company management? 
If there are, any alternate solutions, present and appraise them. 
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EXECUTIVE SKILLS 


..Looking around... 


In books about success and ex- 
ecutive skills you can learn about 
the “free-swinging approach,” the 
“ten word secret,” the “memory- 
fortifier technique,” the “one mas- 
ter stroke,” the “magic power in- 
side you,” the “charmed circle of 
success,” the “twelve rules for 
straight thinking,” the “miracle of 
the smile,” and the “lesson from 
the flowers” — to name but a few 
of the possibilities. The authors 
and publishers of those phrases 
are not trying to be either cute or 
funny. They are in dead earnest 
and are confident about their re- 
spective ingredients for success. 

The publishers are out to take 
advantage of a market created by 
the vigorous emphasis that has 
been given, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, to the doctrine of material- 
ism in our free-enterprise culture, 
and by the great management tal- 
ent hunt which is now in full 
swing. Although they do not come 
right out and say so, it is clear 
from content, testimony, and ex- 
amples that the authors’ identify 


€ Do you want to make a fast buck or, better yet, many 
bucks in a hurry? Do you want to reach and hold that 
top rung of the business ladder? Do you like the chart 
and check route to success? If that sounds too techni- 
cal, would you prefer the relaxing, subconscious course? 
If so, there are books to show you how to do it. There 
is no lack of variety in these publications. But if you 
have the curiosity and fortitude to take the full treat- 
ment, you should be prepared for some inconsistencies and 


contradictions. 


success almost exclusively with 
acquisition of money and power. 

From the extraordinarily large 
number of success and executive- 
skill books which have hit the 
market and been aggressively pro- 
moted in the past two years, I have 
selected six for this review and 
discussion. 

To anyone who has dealt with 
the infinitely complex and vari- 
able problems of individual per- 
sonalities at work; who has been 
a confidant of the deep emotional 
conflicts they experienced in ad- 
justing to authority, change, and 
other conditions of employment; 
who has tried to help people im- 
prove their skills in human rela- 
tions; who has seriously tried to 
analyze and identify the qualifica- 
tions for executive competence — 
to such a person most of these 
books would seem to be distress- 
ingly and sometimes even absurd- 
ly superficial. 

With one exception, they ap- 
pear to be synthetic, modern ver- 
sions of the “do and dare,” “luck 
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and pluck” Horatio Alger stories 
of 70 years ago; of the health and 
happiness routine of Dr. Emile 
Coué of France, who in the early 
1920's had large audiences in the 
United States repeating with him, 
“Day by day in every way I am 
getting better and better”; and of 
the chant of the snake-oil peddler 
who used to accompany the circus 
sideshow to merchandise, with a 
diminishing price scale, the “one 
and only cure for all the ills of 
mankind.” 

Yet these books cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. For the fact is that 
success formulas are being tak- 
en seriously by too many people. 
Sales of such books continue to 
mount. More and more business- 
men are reading them — and ac- 
tually being influenced. It is time 
for us to take a good look at them, 
therefore, and to recognize that, 
in reading them, we are chasing 
“foxfire.” Then, we shall be bet- 
ter able to appreciate those pub- 
lications — and there are some — 
that can help us to discover what 






makes a successful executive. 


* * * 


One particularly appealing in its 
promise and promotion is How to 
Win Success Before 40,' by Wil- 
liam G. Damroth, who, at 36, is 
a vice president and director of a 
mutual fuhd. One reason for tak- 
ing the book seriously — at least, 
at first — is that the jacket con- 
tains genuine and enthusiastic en- 
dorsements by 19 successful ex- 
ecutives in business, government, 
and education. 

Although the chapters, each of 
which is a “Key to Success,” are 
both well-written and skillfully or- 
ganized, the admonitions, clichés, 
platitudes, and generalities which 
they contain — and from which 
the “Formula For Success Before 
Forty” is derived — show little, if 
any, comprehension of the revo- 
lution which has taken place in 
recent years in our understanding 
of personality and its development 
and in our concepts of education. 
For example: 


In the opening chapter the au- 
thor recognizes that “as an individ- 
ual, you differ from every other in- 
dividual on earth,” but in the very 
next chapter he indulges in violent 
contradictions of that important 
fact. He writes: “Take a hint from 
the successful man. Notice how he 
talks. Watch him in action. One 
thing stands out immediately: He 
makes up his mind fast. His orders 
are crisp and to the point. That's 
what makes him a good executive.” 


In the light of what is now 
known about human relations and 
the learning process, that is a ri- 
diculous observation. Yet the fact 
remains that it and many others 
like it have received the direct or 
implied endorsement of promi- 
nent executives, no two of whom 
are alike and a few of whom un- 
doubtedly prefer to administer by 
persuasion rather than by crisp or- 
ders. When we businessmen are 
asked to lend our names to the 
jacket of a book; do we sometimes 
take our responsibility to the pub- 


lic a little carelessly? 

Here are a few gems from other 
chapters, which do not suffer by 
being taken out of context: 


¢ “There are two kinds of human 
beings — ‘the wishful thinker’ 
and ‘the doer.’ ” 

* “Follow the example of the ex- 
perts.” 

© “Do what sharp executives do.” 

© “Confidence is like the measles 
— very contagious.” 

¢“In short, stop stewing and 
start doing.” 

¢ “Just as you have to advertise 
a house to find the best buyer, 
you have to advertise yourself 
to find the best opportunity.” 

° “The easiest way to double your 
income is to put in twice the 


time on the job and on self- 
improvement.” 


The Damroth book does con- 
tain some valuable and interesting 
case material and some few tested 
and reliable observations. The ef- 
fect of these, however, is virtual- 
ly destroyed by the preposterous 
claims. If the book has any prac- 
tical value at all, it lies in the in- 
fluence it might have in encourag- 
ing individual planning and self- 
analysis. 


* ™% * 


If Damroth’s advice to drive 
yourself hard and to work long 
hours, in fact “60 to 80 hours a 
week,” is distasteful but you still 
yearn for success, you may turn to 
How to Make Your Living in 
Four Hours a Day * by William J. 
Reilly, founder of the National In- 
stitute for Straight Thinking — a 
small book, almost pocket size. 
You are advised, in extra large 
type, to “SLOW UP! YOU’RE 
WORKING TOO HARD!” 

This book deals with creative 
work and is addressed primarily 
to creative workers, including ex- 
ecutives. To prove its point with- 
out making clear just what a “liv- 
ing” is, it relies heavily on'the au- 
thor’s own accomplishments and 
on the wisdom of his advice to a 
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few others. 

Apparently, if you are to fulfill 
his objective, you must have ideas 
that are marketable. If you have 
creative talent, the ideas will come 
better if you resist pressure. Get 
out of the office and relax, regard- 


less of your responsibility to your 


associates in the organization. 

In developing creative ideas, 
you should define and analyze the 
facts pertaining to the solution of 
your problems and then follow 
the rules for “straight thinking.” 

“You must know how to sell 
your ideas; you must be able to 
get wholehearted acceptance; you 
must first open that mind.” In 
addition, you should “get enough 
sleep,” “take on a hobby,” and 
“spend an hour or so out of doors 
every day.” If you have no other 
reason for going out of doors, “get 
yourself a dog.” 

Also, Dr. Reilly has decided 
that “retirement is psychologically 
unsound,” that “men who retire 
seldom live long,” and that if 
men who retire do live long, “they 
don’t like it.” These simple and 
definitive answers to the problems 
of retirement are, unfortunately, 
without evidence of factual defi- 
nition and analysis.* 


* * * 


Now let us turn to Developing 
Your Executive Skills * by Auren 
Uris. There is reason to approach 
this book with high expectations. 
The jacket reveals that the author 
is Editor, Human Relations Divi- 
sion, Research Institute of Amer- 
ica. From a man in that post 
you expect some really penetrating 
and substantial revelations on one 
of the most intricate and elusive 
subjects in the whole field of busi- 
ness administration, namely, the 
identification and development of 
executive skills. 

But such expectations are short- 
lived. The very first line of the 
text reads, “Here’s the secref of 
executive success in ten words.” 
Fortunately, you do not have long 
to wait for relief from the sus- 
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pense of that smashing opener. 
The ten words came from the sales 
manager of Screen Gems, Inc., 
who smiled as he said, “I was just 
a little better than the other fel- 
low.” If it is hard for you to take 
that opener seriously, count and 
you will find there are ten words 
in the sentence. No fooling, that 
is the secret. 

From that point on everything 
is simple. The secret becomes the 
formula. The formula becomes 
the “principle of the slight edge.” 
This makes it possible to relate 
human personality and perform- 
ance to such tangible items as 
horse race finishes, competitive 
prices, and airplane horsepower. 
In fact, if you stayed with this 
book long enough, you would even 
be able to calculate “your over-all 
horsepower rating.” 

Many prominent scholars and 
practitioners in sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry have been ap- 
proaching solutions to the grave 
and perplexing problems of value 
judgments, appraisals, and super- 
vision through years of research 
and experimentation. Even then, 
they are often cautious in express- 
ing their conclusions. Mr. Uris, 
however, does not hesitate. For 
example: 


a “The diagram on the next page 
shows why the man on the job be- 
haves like a complicated mecha- 
nism.” The diagram is composed 
of a symbol of a man inside a square, 
the four sides of which are job fac- 
tors, social factors, health factors, 
and personality factors. 


a “What it takes is as simple as 
adding two and two; a knowledge of 


your people plus observation of their 
behavior and activities equals know- 
ing what they think and feel.” Com- 
pare that statement from the chap- 
ter, “Mind Reading Made Easy,” 
with the social scientists’ conclusion 
that the first requirement for know- 
ing the other fellow is to know and 
understand yourself. Then reflect 
on how difficult it is and how long 
it takes to know yourself, provided 
you are interested. 


a “A pencil is the only tool you 
need to size up your skill in getting 
along with other executives in your 
organization.” This statement from 
the chapter on “Your Lateral Rela- 
tions” is followed by 11 questions to 
which you may give positive or neg- 
ative answers. 


Even with considerable toler- 
ance and charity the best that may 
be said of this book on developing 
executive skills is that some sec- 
tions, particularly the one about 
“Desk Discipline,” might be of 
help to a backward office manager 
or secretary. This book concludes 
with the statement: “Action is the 
x factor in your personal success 
formula. Be sure to include it in 
your approach to job success.” 


* % * 


You may follow that advice by 
taking a look at Successful Execu- 
tive Action ® by Edward C. Schleh, 
who is a consultant in organization 
and management planning. This 
is a large and expensive book with 
very wide margins and extra heavy 
stock. In its size and high stand- 
ard of craftsmanship it is quite 
impressive. 

Mr. Schleh relies heavily on 
check sheets and analysis forms. 
In fact, there is one printed on 
pink paper at the end of each 
chapter. If taken seriously, they 
could be an effective device for 
the improvement of administra- 
tion through self-analysis, dele- 
gation, follow-through, accounta- 
bility, and control. 

Why should there be any doubt 
about them being taken seriously? 
In the first place, the first chap- 
ter and some items interspersed 
through the remainder of the text 
are so elementary as to imply that 
executives are pretty dumb. In 
the second place, there is too 
much reliance on platitudes and 
generalities and on “musts” and 
“don'ts” as a means of influencing 
action. These have been demon- 
strated to be inadequate incentives 
in the learning and the doing 
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process. 

To illustrate, here are a few of 
the many caveats to be found in 
the text: 


« “If the leader isn’t enthusiastic, 
nobody else will be.” Contrary to 
that observation, there are plenty 
of irrepressibly enthusiastic people 
working for sour bosses. In fact, 
some people put on a little extra 
enthusiasm to compensate for the 
boss’s lack of it. 


a“In some ways, operating a 
company is like coaching a football 
team: you must have team play.” 
No room, then, for the gifted indi- 
vidualist? 


@ “Don’t wallow indecisively in 
the mire.” Helpful advice for a top 


executive audience? 


a “Don’t live in the shadow of a 
man.” But some successful top ex- 
ecutives have lived in the shadow 
of a-boss at one stage or another of 
their careers — sometimes for an 
extended length of time. 


A more serious inconsistency 
is provided by the trap the author 
sets for himself when he writes, 
“Don’t pour all your men in a 
mold.” Then he proceeds, through 
his other “don’ts” and his “musts,” 
to demand conformity with his 
own detailed specifications for ex- 
ecutive behavior and even physi- 
ology. 

This book does delineate care- 
fully the functions of manage- 
ment and suggest some valuable 
aids to efficient administration. It 
would have been in better com- 
pany if it had not attempted to 
get on the “success” bandwagon. 
But the temptation to capitalize 
on the market for easy roads to 
success is evidently hard to resist. 


* * * 


For a book with a “come-on” 
title it is hard to beat How to 
Have Confidence and Power in 
Dealing with People * by Les Gib- 
lin. The author, reported to be 
among the ten top speakers in the 
country, conducts his own clinic 
on human relations. The pub- 








lisher claims that the book will 
enable you “to achieve greater suc- 
cess and happiness in your fam- 
ily — social — and business life.” 
This claim is confirmed by the 
final chapter of the book, printed 
on green paper, which bears the 
heading, “A Simple, Effective Plan 
of Action that Will Bring You 
Success and Happiness.” That is 
some proposition. Would _ there 
be grounds for a lawsuit here? 

It is in this book that you can 
find the “lesson of the flowers.” 
You can also find that saying 
“cheese” to yourself in the mirror 
is a step toward remaking your 
personality. 

Here, from the text, is evidence 
of how the author tries to make 
good on the big claims. Check 
these generalizations against your 
own experiences and your obser- 
vations of others: 


* “You control the other person’s 
tone of voice by your own tone 
of voice.” 


¢ “Enthusiasm is more catching 
than the measles.” [Compare 
this with quote from Damroth 
book cited earlier. | 


“If you believe in yourself and 
act like you believe in yourself, 
others will believe in you.” 


¢ “The limp, dish-rag type hand- 
shaker is low on _ self-confi- 
dence.” 


¢ “The firm, but not crushing 
handshake, with just a little 
squeeze in it which says, ‘I’m 
alive; I’ve got a firm grasp of 
things,’ is the handshake that 
denotes self-confidence.” 


“Everybody in the world is lit- 


erally waiting for you to tell 
them what to do.” 


In common with other authors 
who are solicitous of your success, 
Mr. Giblin provides rules and 
steps. His will help you to say 
“thank you” properly, to win argu- 
ments, to get people to see things 
your way, to get 100% coopera- 
tion, and to increase your brain 
power. A magic secret and some 
miracle power are thrown in for 


good measure just in case you for- 
get the rules and falter a bit on 
the steps. The old snake-oil ped- 
dlers would blush with modesty 
if they ever came across Les Gib- 
lin’s book! 

Success books with false labels 
and irresponsible claims raise a 
profound and acute question of 
business ethics. Fifty years ago 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Act took care of the snake-oil 
peddlers and their like. Some pub- 
lishers, in their careless anxiety 
to exploit a ripe market, may be 
inviting similar Congressional re- 
straints on the distributors of food 
for the brain. This would indeed 
be a startling and presumably un- 
expected outcome of the excur- 
sions of publishers into the field 
of “success.” 


* * * 


The last book in this series is 
The Art of Success™ by the Edi- 
tors of Fortune. Whether there 
is such a thing as an art of suc- 
cess is a moot question; in any 
event, this book has nothing at 
all to do with that art. Apart from 
that misleading tag, it is the ex- 
ceptional book among those under 
review. It contains no charts, no 
rules, no steps, no formulas. In- 
stead, it consists of brief, straight- 
forward, and factual biographies 
of 21 contemporary businessmen 
who have achieved great success 
— in terms of wealth, position, 
and power — in their respective 
fields. In the process, most of 
them have rendered splendid serv- 
ices to society, but that is not the 
theme of the book. 

The Fortune Editors have class- 
ified these men as “Corporation 
Men,” including Clarence Randall 
of Inland Steel Company; as “En- 
trepreneurs,” exemplified by Clint 
Murchison of Texas; as “Silver 
Spoons,” including the five Rocke- 
feller brothers; as “Wall Street- 
ers,” one of whom is Sidney Wein- 
berg; and as “The Builders,” 
among whom is Steve Bechtel of 
California. In these groups you 
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will find extreme divergences jp 
nearly all the factors to which 
at one time or another, alone mn 
in combination, success has been 
attributed: ' 

a The 21 careers represent a ful] 
range of differences in geography, 
family background, personal rela. 
tions, religion, drinking habits, hob- 
bies, tastes, goals, looks, luck, and 
temperament. Ages range from 40 
to 68; education from the eighth 
grade to a Ph.D. 


a There is the man whose only 
home is a Fifth Avenue apartment, 
and one with a 75,000 acre ranch 
in Mexico. There is the one who 
spends almost all of his leisure play- 
ing bridge, and the one who “knows 
and does almost nothing but work.” 
There is the eloquent and popular 
public speaker, and the one with a 
strong distaste for publicity. There 
is the master at making friends, and 
the master at making enemies. 


a There are successful executives 
with sumptuous offices and one with 
no office at all. There is the tactful 
administrator and the violator of 
organization and channels. There 
is the successful executive who 
“manages his enterprises — all of 
them — in incredible detail” and 
one who opens, reads, and distrib- 
utes all the mail fcr him self and his 
staff of 50; and there is the success- 
ful executive who “delegates com- 
plete responsibility to subordinates 
without misgivings” — they get the 
ulcers, not he. 


To anyone who not only likes 
people but also is interested in 
them, this should be a fascinat- 
ing and exciting book. The bi- 
ographies are brilliantly written. 
The authors have shown extraor- 
dinary skill and perception in 
identifying and revealing the di 
verse and sometimes subtle per- 
sonality characteristics and drives 
involved in each of these astonish- 
ing careers. I found it most re 
warding to sort out those individ- 
ual characteristics and drives from 
the considerable data on_hold- 
ings, projects, corporations, and 
finance, and to give them some 
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special study. 

The results of this study help 
in the search, so ardently and vari- 
ously pursued, for firm, serious, 
and reliable answers to two ques- 
tions: What makes for individual 
success in business? How are 
competent executives produced? 
The disclosures here are largely 
negative, but are most certainly 
worthwhile. They refute much 
of the advice contained in the five 
books previously mentioned. 

Discernible in the keenly ana- 
lytical biographies are two clearly 
distinguishable ingredients that 
are common to all of the careers. 
They are integrity and self-moti- 
vation. Note that these are clear- 
ly not characteristics which are 
limited to successful executives. 
Rather, they are characteristics 


which are found in men and 
women in all paths of life. They 
are the requirements not of suc- 
cessful business, but of successful 
living. Although very real, they 
cannot be broken down into steps 
and diagramed in color as “suc- 
cess formulas” can. 


* * * 


We are now probably at the 
very core of the problem of ex- 
ecutive development. The crucial 
questions may be: How does a 
human personality acquire integ- 
rity? How do vou kindle the spark 
of self-motivation? Finding reli- 
able answers to those questions 
may make the smashing of the 
atom look like child’s play; but 


that is all the more reason to keep 
on trying. 


In pursuing these answers let 
us not bind ourselves by narrow 
concepts of success. The sixteenth 
century French philosopher, Mon- 
taigne, gave us one of the endur- 
ing definitions of success when 
he wrote: “The greatest thing in 
the world is to know how to be- 
long to yourself.” We may be 
sure that there are countless per- 
sonalities who have achieved suc- 
cess in its fullest sensé and yet 
remained in relative obscurity. 
Their names, if included in any 
future success book, would be un- 
known to most readers. But their 
lives would throw light on the 
problems of developing integrity 
and self-motivation, and would 
inspire many generations to come. 


— Thomas G. Spates 


Courtesy of the HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, July-August, 1957. 


and the author, Thomas G. Spates. 
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“Frankly, Mr. Farrell, what I’m most looking for in an efficiency 
expert is someone who'll leave the Personnel Department alone.” 








Courtesy, National Management Association, from its 


publication, MANAGE MAGAZINE, August 1957. 














EXHIBIT 2 





The So-Called “Broad Program” for Leadership Training 








TITLE oF CouRSE 





























| Usep By PURPOSE Duratiox 
. | . . . . . . - 2 
Preparation for All Departments This program is the first step in orienting the newly appeinted supervisor to the | 3 weeks 
Leadership management way of life. An understanding of the basic principles of good man- 
| agement together with training in the skills of how best to accomplish the job 
are provided through this training. 
Human Relations in | All Departments This training is designed to help management people gain a better understanding | 1 day a 
Management of the basic psychological needs of people and to provide training in relating | week for 
this knowledge to the job situation. 8 weeks 
Talking With People All Departments To develop skill in communicating with others. 3 days 
Leading Group | All Departments | The objective of this program is to identify and develop the skills of leading | 3 days 
Meetings Training successful meetings. 
Management Training | All Departments To provide skill training in dealing with job problems affecting certain levels | 1 day 
Unit I—‘‘Contacts | of management. 
With the Union” 
; | | 
Staff Assistants | All Departments To give college graduate employees, or selected personnel otherwise qualified, a | 12 to 18 ma 
Training Program working knowledge of the significant operations of the company’s departments. | dependingon 
departmental 
assignment 
Southwestern Bell | All Departments To broaden viewpoints, increase present effectiveness, and to stimulate interest | 3 weeks 
Management Seminar— ! in further self-development. 
Galveston 
Development of | Commercial To promote development of business office supervisors, commercial instructors, | 3 consecutive 
Personnel | Department and outside representatives reporting to a manager or unit manager. days 








Selection of Commercial 
Women 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Oklahoma Areas 


Commercial Depart- 
ment—Arkansas and | 


To develop skill in selecting women employees. 


| 


3 consecutiv 
days 








The Appraisal Program 
in Development of 
People 


ment— Missouri- 
Illinois Area 


Commercial Depart- 


Develop understanding of purpose of appraisals, skill in holding interviews, 
and planning corrective action. 


2 consecutiv 
days 









Selection, Appraisal, 
and Promotion of 
Employees 


Plant Department 





To help supervisors learn to appreciate future needs for trained people and how 
to help fulfill these needs. 








1 day 

















Program of Teaching Accounting To enable people who train employees to have an understanding of the princi- | 16 hours 
and Training Department ples of good teaching and training; to learn to identify training needs; to find 

the best method to solve a training need; and to learn the steps in organizing 

a training program. ~ 
Supervisory Induction Accounting To assist newly appointed supervisors making the transition from vocational | Approxi- 
and Orientation Department to management ‘ak. mately 5 dis 
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Which Can Be Adapted by Companies in Any Line of Business 











= — 
Sussects COVERED METHOD OF PRESENTATION GivEN By 
Fundamental Responsibilities of Management People; Authority; Organization; Attitude | Developmental Discussion, | Interdepartmental 


asa Factor in Supervision; Talking With People; Leading Group Meetings; Self-Develop- 
ment; Public Relations Activities; Assignment of Work; Union-Management Relations; 


Role-Playing, Practice, 
Case Discussion 


Leaders and Depart- 
mental Guest 




















Company Policies, Objectives, and Practices; Character; Communications Speakers 
Cause-Result Approach to Behavior; Individual Differences; Motivation; Frustration; | Developmental Discussion, | Interdepartmental 
Attitudes; Interviewing; The Individual and the Group; Leadership Lecture, Practice Leaders 

| 
‘Common Talk Situations; Goals in Talking With People; Conducting a Talk; Analysis of | Developmental Discussion | Interdepartmental 
Putting at Ease; Practice in Putting at Ease; Analysis of Encouraging Talk; Practice in En- | and Practice Leaders 
couraging Talk; Analysis of Following Up Key Thoughts; Practice in Following Up Key 
Thoughts; Review Steps and Skills; Practice Full Procedure; Application to Difficult 
Talks; Additional Practice; General Review | 

| 
Types of Meeting Situations; Purpose of Meetings; Analysis of and Practice in: Outlining | Developmental Discussion | Interdepartmental 
the Subject, Encouraging Discussion, Following Key Thoughts, Summarizing and Check- | and Practice | Leaders 
ing; Conferee Problems; Leader Problems; General Review | 
Case material designed to accomplish the following objectives: (1) To help the first levels | Case Method, Discussion, | Interdepartmental 
of management identify themselves with the management responsibility to supervise all | Role-Playing | Leaders 
facets of the business; (2) to demonstrate that many controversies can be adjusted by the | 
adroit application of the various arts and skills of management 
Complete program (revised) contained in “Staff Assistants Training Program” manual | Developmental Discussion, Interdepartmental 


issued May 1, 1957, and distributed separately 


On-the-Job Experience 


| and Departmental 
Leaders and 
Supervisors 





Course of Study Includes: Economics; Government; Labor Relations; Leading Group 
Meetings; Public Relations; Social Changes 


Discussion, Demonstration, 
Lecture, Practice 


Seminar Staff and 
Guest Moderators 





Induction of Supervisor Into Unit; Activities During First Week on Job; Subsequent On-Job 
Training; Analysis of Service Representative Performance by Supervisor; Appraisal of 
Business Office Supervisor Performance; Holding Progress Discussion With Supervisors; 
Development and Supervision of Outside Representative; Development and Supervision of 
Commercial Instructor; Observing Training Sessions; Reviewing Training Lessons 


Developmental Discussion 


Area Commercial 
| Supervisor’s Staff 
| 





Importance of Proper Initial Selection on Expenses and Force Retention; Organizing for the 


| Job; Commercial Job Qualifications; Interviewing Techniques; Role-Playing on Interview- 


ing; Service Representative Tests; Use of Service Representative Work Sample 


Developmental Discussion 
and Practice 


Area or Division 
Commercial Staff 





Purpose of an Appraisal Program; Common Errors to Guard Against in Appraising People; 
Benefits to Be Derived From a Good Appraisal Plan and Related Discussion; Qualities to 
Consider in Appraising People; Use of the Appraisal Form—Joint Appraisals; The Appraisal 
Interview: Use of Listening Skills, Two-Way Communication 


Conference Type: 
Developmental Discussion, 
Case Method 


Commercial Personnel 
| Assistant and Com- 
| mercial Personnel 
| 





Supervisor 





I. Selection and Indoctrination of Employees: (a) Initial Employment; (b) Initial Place- 
ment; (c) Initial Training. II. Followup of New Employees: (a) Appraisal; (b) Training; 


' (c) Placement. III. Promotion: (a) Selection; (b) Appraisal; (c) Recommending 


Discussion and Case Study 





| Introduction; How We Learn; Benefits of Proper Orientation and Induction; Good Teach- 
; ing and Training Principles; Teaching Methods; How to Get Ready to Train; How to 


; 


Train; Four-Step Method of Training; Testing 


Developmental Discussion 


With Some Role-Playing 





Organization ; Accounting Department Objectives; Duties of a Supervisor; Personnel Prac- 
tices and Union Agreements; Basic Principles of Job Supervision; Scope of Authority; 


} Supervisor’s Working Force; Work Plans of the Unit; Quantity and Quality Standards; 


Employee Selection and Training; Visits to Other Work Groups; Accounting Agreement 





Discussion 


| 


| Department 
| Training Staff 


Division Head, Ac- 
| counting Personnel 
| Supervisor, and Im- 
| mediate Supervisor 








Reproduced with permission of Dartnell Publications, Inc., and the author, 
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EXHIBIT 3 


COMMUNICATION - SAFETY MANAGEMENT 


For Better Management Communication 


——Navy spokesman urges that safety men 
reexamine old methods and concepts 


HE “walls must come down,” not only from 
the safety organization itself, but also from 
other departments of management, ‘to achieve 
more effective communication for safety. “We 
may become as vulnerable as the next fellow in 
insulating ourselves and thinking narrowly in 
terms of our own specialization, rather than in 
the broader concept of total management,” Dr. 
Nathaniel Stewart, industrial relations and man- 
power adviser of the Navy Department’s Bureau 
of Ships warned government safety personnel at 
a summer meeting of the Federal Safety Council. 
Council members heard Dr. Stewart cite the 
impact that present technological and manpower 
trends will have on tomorrow’s safety problems: 
the new age of chemistry and the introduction of 
new products; automation, and the corresponding 
problems of equipment, facilities, worker morale 
and motivation; radiation hazards; psychoso- 
matic illness and its identification with chronic 
absenteeism; the increasing number of older 
workers in the labor population; the lack of ade- 
quate supervisory manpower in new and growing 
enterprises. According to Dr. Stewart, these and 
other rapidly developing trends present new chal- 
lenges and responsibilities with which safety men 
must keep pace. 


Change in Emphasis Needed 


Dr. Stewart reviewed traditional patterns of 
management communication and pointed out that 
the safety director’s plight could be improved by 
changing emphasis in certain areas. Specifically, 
he called for more face-to-face communication 
with key people in line and staff, without aban- 
doning the use of committees, conferences, and 
other types of group participation. Also, “we 
may be in a rut if we continue to be preoccupied 
with what influences safety,” Stewart said. “Per- 
haps we should also concern ourselves more with 
who influences safety. Here we open the door 
to communication with those who have or may 
have considerable influence on the safety pro- 


gram—personnel interviewers, industrial engi- 
neers, procurement and legal specialists, budget 
officers, research and statistics specialists, plan- 
ning councils, union officials and union shop 
representatives, equipment dealers, line managers 
and supervisors.” 

From the defensive position of trying to “sell” 
safety, Dr. Stewart called for a more aggressive 
role on the part of safety men in the agency’s 
concern for conserving manpower because of the 
present and coming acute shortages. “Too often 
we assume that top management can be appealed 
to only in the language of dollars-and-cents and 
man-days lost,” Stewart declared. “A change 
in emphasis here would permit the safety di- 
rector to demonstrate a new outlook, more imagi- 
nation, forecasting of what is ahead, planning 
and integration. Nor is it enough for the safety 
director to be considered the chief technical as- 
sistant or safety matters. For effective com- 
munication in the total management structure, he 
should be looked ‘upon as the chief management 
and technical assistant to top management on 
safety matters.” Stewart advised safety direc- 
tors to add to their basic profession of engineer- 
ing the additional qualification of management 
or business administration, because, he stated, 
“the safety man is more a party to total manage- 
ment, or should be, than he is to engineering 
specifically.” 


Roadblocks to Effective Communication 


Common barriers to effective management com- 
munication, laid down by Stewart, are: the prob- 
lem of semantics; stifling of ideas; using the 
power of authority and prestige to counter facts 
and ideas; resistance to change; struggle for 
status; capacity (or incapacity) of listener to 
assimilate new knowledge or ideas; competition 
for attention ef top management; lack of clarity 
on long-range, intermediate, and short-term goals; 
and lack of ability to confer or consult effectively 
including poor writing and speaking. 


Courtesy, U. S. Department of Labor, from SAFETY STANDARDS, 
September-October, 1957. 
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